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The Old Clothes of God 


ig 7 I is remarkable that the highest intellectual mood which the 
Ee world tolerates is the perception of the truth of the most 

ancient revelations, now in some respects out of date; but 
any direct revelation, any original thoughts, it hates like virtue. The 
fathers and the mothers of the town would rather hear the young 
man or young woman at their tables express reverence for some old 
statement of the truth than utter a direct revelation themselves. They 
don’t want to have any prophets born into their families, — damn 
them! So far as thinking is concerned, surely original thinking is 
the divinest thing. Rather we should reverently watch for the least 
motions, the least scintillations, of thought in this sluggish world, 
and men should run to and fro on the occasion more than at an 
eatthquake. We check and repress the divinity that stirs within us, 
to fall down and worship the divinity that is dead without us. I go 
to see many a good man or good woman, so called, and utter freely 
that thought which alone it was given to me to utter; but there was 
a man who lived a long, long time ago, and his name was Moses, and 
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iN another whose name was Christ, and if your thought does not, or = 
dl does not appear to, coincide with what they said, the good man or E 
i! the good woman has no ears to hear you. They think they love VE 
iif God! It is only his old clothes of which they make scarecrows for VE 
the children. Where will they come nearer to God than in those EI 
= very children ? ial z 
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“Crime and Christianity” 


The above quotation is the title of 
the address of Hon. Sanford Bates, Com- 
missioner of Corrections for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, who was 
the speaker before the Universalist Club 
of Boston at its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston, April 9. This 
club is in its fifty-fifth year and has had 
many persons address it, but none have 
won the all-absorbing interest of the 
members more than Mr. Bates did. The 
men like to leave for home by 9, but they 
kept the speaker until after 9.30 answering 
questions. 

Some of the statements of Mr. Bates, 
as best I can recall them, follow: Christian 
principles include forgiveness and con- 
sideration, but the official attitude seems 
not to include these. Papini suggests 
three viewpoints we may take of criminals: 
1. Revenge—which only adds to the evil. 
2. Flight—which is no better. 3. Turn 
the other cheek—the only way, the 
Christian way. Some one has literally 
illustrated it thus: A man holds you up 
and takes your purse; you tell him to re- 
turn to-morrow and you will give him 
another. In “Les Miserables’”’ the priest 
takes the thief into his home as his guest. 
The thief takes the silver and leaves. He 
is brought before the court and conviction 
depends upon the priest’s evidence. The 
priest says that when he gave the silver he 
overlooked two candlesticks, which he 
now presents. And this was the turning 
point in the conversion of the thief. He 
was met not with revenge, but with a 
Christian spirit. Other methods have 
failed, the Christian way has not yet been 
tried. Why not try it! 

Is there any real safety in a community 
where the deterrent to crime is fear? This 
is much discussed. But the best authorities 
are opposed to mere force and punishment. 
Every case must be studied to find out 
what has caused the wrong behavior. 
Man’s conduct is largely based upon his 
physical condition, and upon his diet. 
His mental attitude explains some things. 
So does heredity. Character can be 
modified from generation to generation. 
Children from unpromising conditions have 
been adopted by right people, and have 
come into high standing. 

There is a popular misapprehension 
that when you become scientific in your 
attitude toward crime you become lenient. 
But the scientist, in fact, when he finds 
an individual a danger to the community, 
desires that something shall be done to 
cure the man or to place him where he can 
do no further harm. Most people would 
simply apply punishment. But this has 
too often the direct opposite of the result 
aimed at. A man of crime is very apt 
to consider the punishment a recognition 
of his ability. He will oppose force with 
force. Punishment will not make him 
better. 


In Massachusetts we have a very large 
percentage of criminals out on probation, 
and yet our rate of homicide is very low. 

The scientific method is to study crime 
to find out what to do to prevent it, just 
as we attack other problems, such as t. b., 
for instance. Crime is a community re- 
sponsibility. We must build up a tech- 
nique of crime prevention, develop con- 
ditions that prevent crime. A list of 5,000 
cases of repeated crime was studied, and 
then compared with the records of 14,000 
normal school children, in order to tell 
communities what to do. For instance, 
it was found that 10 per cent of the school 
children were reading corrupt books and 
that 69 per cent of the young men at the 
Concord Reform School, and other like 
institutions, had read such books. 

Massachusetts does not treat all pris- 
oners alike. It has a dozen classifications 
and institutions for them. They are not 
turned out into the community as ex- 
convicts with no job. They are prepared 
for jobs, and jobs are found for them. 
There is a definite system of properly 
releasing each individual, according to his 
needs. Yet, of course, these prisoners 
who have failed and become filled with 
evil, may fail again after all the care be- 
stowed. Some do. But men who can and 
will work will never get into trouble. 
Authorities generally are agreed that pris- 
oners should be paid for their work. We 
must emphasize with the prisoner his 
responsibility. It costs $30,000 a year 
for aid to the families of prisoners. He 
should feel his responsibility for his family, 
and help in its support. Thus, instead of 
a mother visiting her boy at the institution 
and leaving $2 in the office for him for 
extras or luxuries, let him earn money, to 
be placed to his credit, for luxuries, for 
sending home to his mother, for his use 
when he is freed, ete. 

The sale of prison products is not seen 
in the same light by manufacturers and 
prison contractors, naturally. The bill 
now before the Massachusetts legislature 
does not provide for contract labor, but for 
manufacture of products used by the 
commonwealth, such as automobile plates. 

The real question we must keep in mind 
is one of idleness or work. Which is best 
for the prisoner? Which brings the best 
results for his family and for the communi- 
ty? Massachusetts has the highest com- 
mendation of all the states for its laws on 
prison management. 

President Bissell said he was pleased to 
introduce the speaker, because they were 
graduated from the same school in Boston; 
because Mr. Bates is a Unitarian, and be- 
cause he wished to keep on the right side 
of a man holding such an office. 

The annual reports of the secretary, 
treasurer and auditor were read and ap- 
proved. Financially the club is in a sound 

(Continued on page 540) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH c 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE FLIGHT OF THE BREMEN 
OT only citizens of German and Irish descent, 
but practically all other citizens of the United 
States and men everywhere who respond to 
heroic achievement, are rejoicing over the flight of 
the airship Bremen. Captain Herman Koehl and 
Baron Gunther von Heunefeld, the Germans who 
undertook the flight, and Commandant James Fitz- 
maurice, chief of the Irish Free State Air Force, who 
enlisted with them, have become popular heroes. 

The people of England, bombed so severely by 
the Germans in the World War, and thousands of 
men in various countries who were in the Allied 
Armies, are reflecting these days—perhaps grimly, 
perhaps happily—over the difference in meaning now 
attached to the words, “The Germans are coming.” 
The Germans were the same thoroughgoing, iron} 
willed, scientific, courageous folk in war time that 
they are now, but our view of them was somewhat 
different when we‘or our countrymen were the tar- 
gets of their bombs. 

Now with a daring, dashing Irishman they have 
conquered the western passage of the Atlantic. By 
the narrowest conceivable margin they have won out 
in a pioneer voyage which within the year has taken 
the lives of brave French and English aviators, both 
men and women. Even the most unimaginative must 
realize that the regular passage of the Atlantic by 
airships is now only a question of time. 

Former Brigadier General William Mitchell in a 
recent article in Collier’s (quoted in this issue), reminds 
us of the death-dealing power of these new airships. 
Allowing for the fact that he is an enthusiast on the 
subject, in our opinion it is true that centers of popu- 
lation and wealth like New York, Boston and Pitts- 
burgh, will be hard hit if not destroyed in future 
wars. ‘Enlist and get to the front for safety”? might 
easily be the slogan. 

To General Mitchell the way out is for our 
country to make itself stronger than any other coun- 
try in the air. To us the way out is to build up the 
‘machinery of peace. The hostility of some of our 
representatives to all courts, all ‘‘parliaments of 
man,” all conferences, is almost incomprehensible. 
These Germans coming with good will and good 
wishes, received by our people with joy, are an im- 
pressive exhibit of what may be true always when 
Germans or any other foreigners come. There are 


no advantages in war. Even the testing of the human 
soul to the utmost by danger is accomplished by fly- 
ing as it exists to-day. The test could have been no 
greater if the Germans had carried bombs. 

There is wisdom enough, self-control enough, 
unselfishness enough, in the world to end war for 
all time. We believe it will be done. And everything 
that stirs our imagination and makes us see that world 
chaos is bound to come if we do not end war, helps 
by just so much. 

A BIOGRAPHY OF HAROLD BAYNES* 


HE steady unfolding of a life chronologically 
is passing out of style. Maurois, Ludwig, 
Gamaliel Bradford and other representatives 

of the new school of biographical writers, take a few 
outstanding characteristics or high spots of narrative 
and write brilliant histories, philosophies or essays 
entitled Disraeli, Napoleon, or Moody. 

We like these new studies, but when we want to 
look a man up and find out what he did, we prefer a 
biography a bit less modern. Such a book is “Ernest 
Harold Baynes, Naturalist and Crusader,” by Gorges. 
It is weak on character analysis, too eulogistic even 
of such a fine fellow as Baynes, but it gives in a most 
interesting way the essential experiences he faced and 
the main things he did. 

Many a man is made a naturalist by being car- 
ried on his father’s shoulders to the woods before he is 
old enough to walk any distance, and taught to look 
at the trees, the flowers and animals. Baynes had a 
father who started him that way. He had all of Bronx 
Park, New York, to run in. He took to nature like a 
duck to water, an eagle to the upper air or an osprey 
to fishing. Birds of many kinds eventually came to 
his hand. A wild fox loved and followed him like a 
faithful dog. His work was done by observing, by 
writing, by lecturing. 

He liked people and people liked him, and it was 
a bitter pill for him to have to alienate one great 
group of animal lovers. The anti-vivisectionists 
tore him with tooth and claw when he exposed the 
untruthfulness of their attacks on the scientific 
men who used vivisection to bless both man and beast. 
In Mr. Gorges’s stories we live over these stirring 


*“Frnest Harold Baynes, Naturalist and Crusader.’”’ By 
Raymond Gorges. Houghton Mifflin. $4.00. Illustrated. 


controversies. We have agai the story of what 
Baynes did to seve the bison.and the enormous m- 
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fimence he exerted in forming bird dubs over the 
COUMETY - 


“His fe was a batile.” says Mr. Gorges, “to 
win for the ereaiures of ihe wild the friendship of all 
humanity. Whatever the strange gifts he possessed 
mey have been. 2 patient unswerving love was the 
bedrock of his character, and it led him into a com- 
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muon with nature that we may well envy. 


Edttorally discussed the influence of Harold 
Baynes just after he died. It is especially pleasant 
for as to welcome such 2 good biography. 

=> = 
THE ILLINOIS PRIMARIES 
IHE Republicans of Iimois m the recent primary 


eGlection made it possible. as one of the Iimois 

papers put it. for “Timois to walk again proudly 
amomg the siates” and for “Chicago to walk agam 
Proudly among the cites of the couniry.” This 
soumds grandiloquent, but the provocation is great. 
When it seemed impossible to loosen the hold of 
Tor Smell, Mayor Thompson, Frank Smith. 
candidate for the Semate, and Crowe, the State's 
Attorney, the women of the state, backed by thousands 


2d been aroused from indifference. over- 


es and Cities, it is encouraging to 
le do wake up when things cet too 


€ task of the churches is to make them wake 


a i in politics before 
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blican voters of Mimois have not only 


emed ther state and greatest city, but 


cumded the Pascists of our country and 
put heart m all who believe m government by the 
people 
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BREAD. AT ONCE, FOR CHINA 

AMINE stalks im Chima. With us it is 2 prob 
F lem of “using up before things spoil,” or “not 
overloading the table” or finding the right 
remedy for “indiscretions of diet,” or discovering 
where to purchase better quality or cheaper goods. 
In vasi areas of Chima, the problem is the tenderest 
bark on the tree, or the man who will pay the most 
I ud Along the roads of many parts of 
Shantung le the dead and the dying. “To blame” 


are they for ther own misery? Doubtless there is 


Las 
something in that, but these millions starving to death 
in the armies. They are just simple peasant 
im the path of the armies, Lack of rain more 
than warring armies, however, is the cause of the 
aie. 

The Federal Council of Churches, one of the 
great interdenominational religious organizations 
standing back of the China Famine Relief which will 
endeavor to raise $10,000,000 to prevent this appall- 
ing waste of life, has broadcast an appeal to the whole 
pation. The Chima International Famine Relief 
Commission set up in 1922 will administer the funds. 


This commission is now without resources to meet 
even the immediate necessities, except as money can 
be cabled from America as donations are made. 

John Earl Baker, former adviser to the Chinese 
government and relief administrator for the American 
Red Cross during the 1920 crisis, has been made cam- 
paign director by the China Famine Relief to raise the 
$10,000,000 fund. Conirasting the famine of 1920 

with the one prevailing in Shantung and neighboring 
provinces now, Mr. Baker said: “The situation is 
probably much more acute this year than during the 

serious times in 1920 and 1921. Send your money to” 
the National Campaign Committee of China Famine 
Relief, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, and every 

dollar of it will save a life at this stage of the famine.” 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

S practical and important a series of articles 

as we have published in some time will be begun 

in the Christian Leader of May 12, on “Problems 

of the Small Sunday School,” by the Rev. A. Gertrude 

Earle—"we almost added “Doctor of Divinity,” and 

if we had a charter that permitted we should add it. 

These articles, five in number, less than a page 

in length, are interesting reading for all church school 

workers, but in a remarkable way they go straight 

to the problem of the vast majority of our church 

school workers. ; 

Churches should order enough copies of the 

Christian Leader to place these articles in the hands 
of all teachers. 
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SHOULD NEVER BE DEBATED? 

URTHERMORE, says Mrs. Brosseau, president- 

general of the D. A. R., “the question of ade- 
quate defense of our nation should never be 
debated by loyal Americans, and least of all by mem- 
bers of the Daughters of the American Revolution.” 

Just what does the president-general mean? If 
we take her hterally, every Congressman who debates 
the question whether the Government should spend 
three hundred million dollars for the navy instead of 
seven hundred million is doing an improper thing. 

General Mitchell, the former head of the Air 
Service, who tells us that practically all the money put 
into capital ships and stationary shore batteries is 
wasted, is lacking in loyalty. 

All of us who believe that there are elements in 
national defense mightier far than those advocated 
by Mrs. Brosseau, and who calmly present them as 
part of a true national policy, are proving ourselves 
not very desirable members of the Sons and Daughters 
of the Revolution. 

If Mrs. Brosseau continues to use English thus 
recklessly, we say, as one who admires the Daughters 
of the American Revolution collectively and loves 
them individually, and in spite of our strong predi- 
lection for free speech, that we shall have to urge a 
censorship for the peppery pronunciamentos of the 
irate lady. 

Perhaps Mrs. Brosseau simply means that no 
loyal American ought to oppose adequate national _ 
defense. In this we concur. The time has not come 


to sacrifice armies and navies altogether. The time 
has come to put our main reliance on the cultivation 
of friendly relations, on the power of conference. on 
the devising of judicial machinery to settle disputes. 
- So far from being a defense, an over-sized navy may 
easily become a menace—flaunting itself in the face 
of friendly peoples and forming in our own people the 
truculent, bullying attitude which in the long run 
means the downfall of the mightiest. And inciden- 
tally we wonder if the time is not ripe for a little care- 
ful study of the history of the American Revolution 
and an exposition of the principles which animated 
our Revolutionary fathers. 
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DR. HARTMAN ON THE FIRST BALLOT 

NE of the highest honors which can come to a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
election as a delegate to the quadrennial ses- 

sion of the General Conference. At the 132d annual 
meeting of the New England Conference at Worcester. 
Dr. Louis Oliver Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, was not only given this honor but was elected 
first delegate on the initial ballot. Not because of 
pussyfooting or dodging or avoiding controversial 
subjects did this high honor come to Dr. Hartman. 
No editor is more outspoken or more frequently right. 
Nor by electioneering nor inside politics was he chosen. 
He does not do business that way. He was elected 
because of his broad knowledge of the subjects which 
will come before the General Conference, and because 
of his brilliant work as an editor in making these sub- 


jects understood. 
Methodism has its share of trimmers. Sometimes 


they get ahead. ‘There is something to “Shoddy,” but 
the rank and file of the church when they get a chance 
show that they like a man who fights hard but fights 
fair, and who keeps the bigger issues of the Kingdom 
of God steadily in view. 

Other delegates, equally able and representative, 
elected were Dr. Marsh, the president of Boston 
University, the Rev. O. E. Cram, of Holyoke, the 
Rev. E. A. Elliott, District Superintendent, Dr. 
C. O. Ford of Winthrop, and Dr. George H. Spencer, 
the secretary of the Massachusetts Bible Society. 
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OUR COMMUNION SERVICE 

ROM the communion as an obligation liberals 

react so violently that they often fail to ap- 

praise the communion fairly as a privilege. In 
one sense it is merely a symbol. It is breaking bread 
and drinking wine in memory of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who instituted the custom the night before he was 
crucified. In a larger sense it is putting ourselves 
into closer relations with his Father and our Father 
and with the whole stream of Christian hope and 
achievement. 

If people feel bored or rebellious about it they 
ought not to take the communion. If they think it 
is keeping up a superstition about the real presence, 
again they had better keep away from the Lord’s 
table. We can commune with Jesus through a new 
biography. as well as by breaking bread. We can 
read our Bibles in our “closet” and do much better 
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for ourselves and everybody dse than by 
communion reluctantly. 
With these reservations we unhesitating 
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the ages of Christ y and als 
centres preceding when the Jews were 
the forerunner of the communion—the 


over. 
In the second place, th 


© service has dignity and 
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bread, but a service o d be archaic 


and ridiculous. 

In the third place, many “near and deer to as 
who have departed this ife” have observed the com- 
munion, and the service seems to bring them back 
to us. 

Best of all, Jesus himself, a 
love, comes near io us. We have communion with 
“the Father and His son Jesus Christ.” 

We wish some of our lberal-minded people were 
not 80 afraid of ancient religious customs. Im thai 
they lack liberality. We are so far from transubsian- 
tiation that we can afford to bdieve mm trensab- 
Stanuation. We see so dearly thai exiting the body 
and blood of God takes us back to primitive savaze 
religion that we do not hesitate to afirm our baie? 
in the real presence in a high spiritual sense. 

if it is not a real presence it is no presence Ef 
our God is not actually there when we break the brea: 
He is not anywhere. 

Ttis hard to make people brought up in Orthodox - 
circles understand our thought about the communion. 
But we must not get weary trying. Lime upon Ime. 
precept upon precept, here a litle, there a little we 
must do our Masier’s work. 

The communion is a symbol but it is not truthfal 
to callit “a mere symbol.” A symbol is not a fake 
hood. Tt stands for something else—in this case not 
a falschood but a truth. 

The truth we emphasze is that Jesus lived. 
died. lives agai, that he is not shut im a tomb and 
need not be shut out of our ives. We can bring him 
back and take to ourselves the cheer and faith of hz 
transcendent life. We can with his help find the Fatha 
—whom to know makes the darkest day bright and 
the brightest day brighter still. 

The annual communion at Easter. the quarteriy 
communion, the monthly or weekly communion, may 
be full of blessing for liberals as well as everybody 
else. 
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TWO INTERESTING ARTICLES 
HE Rev. John Day, former Unitarian missionary 
in Japan, who brought the work of the Amai- 
can Unitarian Association m that country ta 
close in 1922 and turned it over to the Japanese, has 
written a brilliant review of “A New Ensilande in 
Japan,” by Evarts B. Greene, “The Life of Danidl 
Crosby Greene.” The Rev. H. M. Cary, D. D_. head 
of our Universalist Mission in Japan, has reed the re- 
rejoinder. Both will appear in our next issue. 
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Getting Acquainted with the Fox Sparrow 


Johannes 


WAGIANY years ago we boys at home began to 
\ B] notice fox sparrows, but we did not know 
| that they were fox sparrows—they were 
mews} just ‘those reddish sparrows that scratch 
like chickens.”” We had no idea that they were a 
different species. Sparrows were sparrows—the dif- 
ferences to us being differences in individuals. We 
had no nature study in school. We were not encour- 
aged to watch birds. And with near-sighted eyes I 
did not see much until, at eleven years of age, I was 
fitted with glasses. We would see one of the reddish 
sparrows once in a great while and then think no 
more about it. 

Very soon after I commenced to take an interest 
in birds I began to hear references to the fox sparrow. 
In the nature books it seemed to be assumed that 
everybody knew that they were something choice. 
On bird walks I never saw them because they had 
“gone on north.” Once in the spring at Cobleskill, 
N. Y., crossing Mill Creek near the cemetery, I saw 
a fox sparrow taking a bath, but he was partly hidden 
by bushes. The bird “intrigued me” however. I 
found a sentence in John Burroughs: “The ground 
sparrow songs reach their highest perfection in the 
fox sparrow.” 

Schuyler Mathews in his ‘Field Book of Wild 
Birds and Their Music,” writing of the chewink, or 
towhee, says: “This large and bustling finch is famous 
for his devotion to the leaf strewn ground beneath 
thickets and brush heaps; there he will be found in 
spring grubbing with an intensity of purpose only 
equaled by the fox sparrow or the itinerant hen. An 
ornithological friend told me he once saw an ener- 
getic fox sparrow scratching with both feet in concert, 
not alternately after the slow manner of the barnyard 
fowl.” 

Part of this description I discovered afterward 
was rather “naive.” Hoffman, in his “Birds of New 
England and Eastern New York,” says: ‘“‘When on 
the ground they scratch with both feet at once, jump- 
ing forward and back, often making a noticeable 
rustling among the leaves.” 

It is good for us to find authors disagreeing. It 
frees us from slavish dependence on books. It en- 
courages our trust in our own eyes. It keeps us from 
making ourselves ridiculous as a fine society lady 
did once in the Leader office, exclaiming angrily: “We 
have the best of authority always. I read that state- 
ment in a book.” 

Book knowledge of the fox sparrow I had: “Red 
like a fox,” “one quarter larger than other sparrows,” 
“large arrow-shaped markings on the white breast 
and flanks.” ‘Rufous brown,’’ Chapman said, “feath- 
ers margined with cinnamon brown, upper tail coverts 
and tail bright rufous’—all of which to me meant 
just a “reddish brown sparrow.” 

“Breeds from Manitoba to Alaska. Winters 
from Virginia southward.” That last bit explained 
why I had a hard time seeing him. There was only 
a period of two or three weeks during the time of 


SeANon& 


migration that he would be where I was. Even the 
Madame, who goes on many bird walks and knows 
the birds well, had not seen him for a year or two. 

Coming home from the office in Boston about 
5.380 p. m. one day late in March, 1928, the Madame 
met me with the news that she had heard a robin in 
the Fenway, that one of the little islands was “simply 
covered with grackles,” and that she had seen “fox 
sparrows.” 

This was exciting news, and I insisted that we go 
out at once to investigate. It was getting dark, but a 
few hundred yards from our hotel on the left bank 
of the Muddy River just at the Boston-Brookline 
boundary, we saw one of the little fellows flitting 
about in the bushes. It was not very satisfactory, but 
I marked the spot. The next day coming home from 
the office I walked slowly as I neared that clump of 
bushes. An English sparrow flew up. No mistaking 
him. A song sparrow sang ten feet above my head, 
perfectly indifferent to my presence. No mistaking 
him either, with that spot in the middle of his light 
breast. But what was that on the ground? He was 
scratching with both feet at once—busy asa bee. I put 
my glasses on him just as he moved out where the 
sun hit him. No question now. It was the fox 
sparrow, and there was his mate scratching away for 
dear life also down near the water. Hoffman tells 
us that song sparrows in the spring are unusually 
reddish brown on the upper parts and that beginners 
are puzzled to decide whether sparrows are song or 
fox, that “probably a doubtful fox sparrow is a spuri- 
ous fox sparrow,” that ‘‘when the genuine fox sparrow 
really appears he is so very tawny no doubt is left in 
the mind.” 

I had no doubt, for the Madame had identified 
him. Cheating on birds, like all other cheating, cheats 
mainly oneself. Let the preacher interject that. 
And let the budding naturalist add that, in doubtful 
cases, it pays in the long run to test and try, observe 
again and again, study, wait, and get the truth at last. 
It is mighty good of real naturalists not to despise 
some of us beginners. We are so cock-sure at times. 
We make such absurd claims. The whole tendency of 
our lives is to be inexact. Perhaps what saves the 
day for us is that men who give their lives to science 
are an unusually fine sort to start with. And then they 
really know so much that they know enough to be 
humble. Whatever the reason, the naturalists I have 
met have been among the kindest people I ever have 
seen. 

There is a more practical reason for not claiming 
too much. Weare bound to put our foot in it and it is 
not pleasant to find out afterward that we were not 
Jaughed at simply because we were with kind, polite 
people. 

The Madame went away for a little visit and I 
was left alone with my fox sparrows. What I did 
the first morning was to get up at daybreak—between 
4 and 5—have some coffee and go down to the “fox 
sparrow bush” at 5.30 a.m. I wanted to hear the 
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song. The ear is as important in bird study as the 
eye. 

It was not a fool’s errand. It would not have 
been if I had failed to see them. The song sparrows 
were making music on every other bush. The robin 
was tugging away at the unfortunate early worm. 
The jays were giving their sweet mating song. The 
ducks were cutting circles on the smooth surface of 
the Muddy where it widens out. The starlings were 
starting off in flocks. Newly returned grackles along 
the path shone like polished bronze in the sun. The 
pheasant was giving his call. No buds were out but 
the willow showed signs. At the water’s edge the 
grass was green. It was a lovely morning—“good to 
be alive.” Slowly approaching the rendezvous, I 
heard a different note. It could not be, could it, 
without any waiting or looking? Butit was. Perched 
in the bush just like the song sparrow—the morning 
light full on him—the fox sparrow was singing. It 
was different from any other sparrow song I ever had 
noticed—richer, fuller. I can not describe the song, 
I can only give the setting. It was in a narrow park- 
way made by the banks of a little river, in which were 
bits of wooded islands. Across the water on the River- 
way to Providence motors were beginning already to 
pass up and down. On our side, back of us were the 
railroad and the streets of Boston and Brookline. 
The sun was calling to the trees and bushes still in 
their winter sleep, shining water near by, and a little 
bird singing with abandon and joy on a bare branch. 
Hoffman says: ‘““The song is loud and rich, one of the 
finest of sparrow songs; there is a suggestion of gen- 
erosity and courage in the manner of its delivery and 
the fullness of its tone.” . 

Chapman quotes Eugene P. Bicknell: “Its song 
is not surpassed by that of any of our sparrows. It 
is arevelation to hear it at sundown, on some vernally 
softened evening of early springtime; little swarms of 
gnats hover in the balmy air; from the twilight mead- 
ows comes the welcome half doubtful piping of the 
first hylas—no other sound. Then perhaps from some 
dusky thicket a bird’s song. An emotional outburst 
rising full toned and clear and passing all too quickly 
to a closing cadence which seems to linger in the 
silent air. It is the song of the fox sparrow with that 
fuller power and richness of tone which come into it 
or seem to at the sunset hour. It breaks forth as if 
inspired from pure joy in the awakened season, 
though with some vague undertone, scarcely of.sad- 
ness, rather of some lower tone of joy.” 

Before my sparrow finished singing a song spar- 
row came to the next bush, and they sang together. 
It made me think of the time in the Arboretum when 
the rose-breasted grosbeak, the Baltimore oriole and 
the brown thrasher were all together, singing in one 
tree. One never forgets an hour like that. The men 
at the Dunstable retreat gave one hour to brief re- 
marks by all present on the subject: “My Greatest 
Spiritual Experience of the Year.”’ I can not put this 
duet first, for the year has been rich in many things. 
There have been great books. I have had also a few 
wonderful walks. I have had a chance to see men 
and women do brave and unselfish things. And I 
have seen my first playmate in this world cheerily 
wave his hand good-by for the last time. I can not 


put the fox sparrow first, but I can put this duet down 
in the Book of Memory as one of the precious things. 
And I had it for the asking. It is one of the things 
in this world that can not be bought with money 
nor kept from us by lack of money, except as poor 
folks are chained toa slum. But the laborer who went 
by on his way to his early job paused, pulled on his 
old pipe silently and seemed to take in what was 
doing, anditmademeenjoyitmore. *° 

I did not realize fully how lucky I had been until 
I found in Burroughs (“Signs and Seasons’’) this 
comment: ““The fox sparrow who passes earlier (some- 
times in March) is also chary of the music with 
which he is so richly endowed. It is not every season 
that I hear him, though my ear is on the alert for his 
strong, finely modulated whistle.” 

A few months before he died Francis E. Clark, 
Father of Christian Endeavor, sent me his little 
book, “The Gospel of Out of Doors.” In it he tells 
us that too much of our learning smells of the library, 
that intellectual exclusiveness is only one shade less 
offensive to God and man alike than the snobbery of 
wealth. “Books, books,” he says, “what can be dug 
out of books or put into books is all of life to some. 
Such need to learn that 


*“One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.’ ”’ 


It is likely that I shall remember this morning 
in the Fenway when I have forgotten all that the 
books have told me about the fox sparrow. It seemed 
as if life went bigger all of a sudden, and as if I had 
been taken to the edge of depths I have never sounded. 
Still the books are a great help. Father Clark knew 
that. On the very page of his little book that I have 
quoted he himself quotes a book of Charles Wagner. 

“The least crumb of reality,” says the great 
Frenchman, “an ant at work, a child at play, a leaf 
falling to the ground, has always strangely fascinated 
me. A part of the great human drama is played there, 
without paint or attitudinizing. The attraction¥ of 
living things is inexhaustible. Each one of them! by 
an irresistible movement becomes a sign, lesson, 
symbol. There is no rivulet, however small, that 
does not conduct to the sea. There is not a hidden 
pathway in the valley which, step by step, does not 
lead up to the height. The whole creation talks to 
him who knows how to lend an ear.” 

Tennyson felt this when he saw the flower in the 
crannied wall and wrote the immortal lines, “If I 
could understand what you are root and all and all 
in all I should know what God and man is.”’ So if we 
could but know a single sparrow in all its relations, we 
should know all. 

My sparrows have gone. These warm daysfof 
April have called them on. What to me is a vast un- 
known expanse of earth and sky to them is marked 
with highways. These same birds possibly have 
seen the Fenway before—quite probably will see it 
again. Let the preacher have the final word: They 
are at home in a vast universe. ‘Your Heavenly 
Father feedeth them.” Why be so worried? Are ye 
not of more value than they? 
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The Romance of Another Pioneer * 


IV. A Silent Sufferer 
Joseph Henry Crooker 


=qjN the spring of 1864, my brother, then over 
B| &i| seventeen years old, died of typhoid fever, 
S taken sick at a neighbor’s home, where he 
2 Lt) had been helping for a month. He was a 
robust lad with dark hair and eyes, in this respect 
resembling his mother. He was then as mature as 
the average young man at twenty. The frontier 
ripens the young early. Father had taught him to 
read and had educated him in other studies. Those 
who knew him thought that he had great promise. 
I loved him dearly. 

The death of her first-born prostrated mother. 
While I was never neglected and never jealous of him, 
I early realized that my brother was the special joy, 
pride, and hope of our parents—so alert, so manly, 
so mature. My nature was radically different. I 
think that when the Lord started to make me, He 
intended that I should be an effeminate woman, and 
did not change His mind until I was at least half 
created! All my life I have lived under the handicap 
of having too sensitive a nature. Many of my sorrows 
and defects have been due to this cause. The remark 
of the eminent pulpit orator, Orville Dewey, about 
himself (barring the egotism), has often come to me: 
“T should have been famous had it not been for my 
thin skin!” 

My mother was crushed by her great grief. She 
longed for the old friends in Maine, for the mother and 
the brother in the old home in Norway. She became 
more and more frail as the weeks passed, and in Sep- 
tember, 1864, it was decided that we should go east. 
It was a slow journey down the Mississippi to La 
Crosse, the water being very low that season. We 
had to change boats three times and we were often 
aground on sandbars. From La Crosse, we traveled 
slowly by day trains across Wisconsin, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Canada. But at last we reached the home 
of my mother’s uncle in the village of Norway. 

And what a new, strange world for me, brought 
up among trees, Indians, wolves, and bears! My 
parents were genteel folk with cultivated manners. 
But I had spent my days among stumps. I had 
never visited in refined homes, but had wandered 
about forest, marsh, and berry patch. I had not been 
“fn society” and I had met few boys and girls. My 
companions had been elms, maples and oaks. I had 
never heard preacher or musician, but I had instead 
listened to loons, lynx, and screech owls. The 
strangeness of my surroundings and my ignorance 
of this new world and its manners, constantly tortured 
me. I did not know how to act or what to say. 
Blunders brought shame and confusion to my sensitive 
heart. My contact with the world drew blood! 

My parents did not appreciate my situation, not 
realizing that I had grown up in total ignorance of 
the customs and manners of polite society. Ordinarily 
the child does not have to be taught these things; he 
learns how to behave by association and imitation. 
But I did not know how to act because I had not come 
into contact with social activities. If asked to chop 


down a tree or to yoke oxen, I could have done these 
things, because I had learned how by seeing them 
done. But what to do at a party, or how to enter a 
store, or what to say when addressed—these were 
mysteries that I had never encountered or come to 
understand. My confusion and suffering were in- 
creased by the fact that I was an overgrown, awkward, 
sensitive lad, and as all eyes were fastened upon me 
wherever I went, every place became a scene of tor- 
ment to me. 

No one can fully realize how I, suffered. If the 
discipline of sorrow makes a saint, I ought to have 
reached sainthood and received a bright crown long 
before I was out of my teens! 

Let me illustrate by briefly describing my first 
experience in Norway during the afternoon of the day 
of our arrival there. My father sent me up the street 
to the drug store for some medicine for my mother, 
the name written on a slip of paper. As I went, I was 
troubled by the question: Should I knock on the door 
or walk right in? I lingered in front of the store for a 
time in distress. But when I saw a customer enter 
without knocking, I followed him. 

When inside what should I do next? My en- 
trance brought silence and all eyes were turned upon 
me as though I were a wild beast. When I showed 
the clerk the slip of paper, he asked: “Did you bring 
a bottle?” In my confusion, I shouted, “No,” in a 
voice that frightened me and made all the people giggle. 
When the bottle was handed me, I awkwardly bolted 
for the door, but was stopped by a demand to pay for 
the medicine. I was too confused to apologize, and 
my discomfort was increased by a sense of shame as I 
overheard the remark: “That greenie must be Ann 
Cobb’s boy: he has the Cobb nose and forehead.” I 
had disgraced my mother! Through what a vale of 
tears I walked back with aching heart, saying to my- 
self: “‘Will this last forever?”’ Well, it did last a long 
time. 

After the joyous reunion at the Cobb homestead, 
it was arranged that I attend a private school a mile 
away, near Lake Pennasseewassee. This was my 
first attendance at school—nearly fourteen years old! 
The pupils ranged from seven to thirteen and a few 
older. I was among the oldest and largest and cer- 
tainly the most uncouth. When I consider how 
stupid (largely from extreme bashfulness) and grotesque 
a youngster I must have seemed to the other children, 
it now appears to me remarkable that I was so well 
treated. There was little ridicule of my awkwardness 
and ignorance, whether from pity or in obedience to a 
request from the teacher, I do not know. But it 
was hard enough as it was. 

The teacher was a young woman, gracious and 
winsome. My humiliation came when she handed me 
a copy of Greenleaf’s Practical Arithmetic and pro- 
ceeded to examine me. She opened the book at 
“partial payments,” where those of my age were 
studying, and asked me if I could do those examples. 
I shook my head; that was an unknown country to 
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me. Then, turning toward the front of the book, she 
asked, as she turned the leaves, whether I had mas- 
tered such and such subjects. In shame and confusion 
I continued to shake my head. Finally, having 
reached almost the beginning, she pointed to some 
miscellaneous examples after division and told me to 
take my slate and see if I could solve them. I could 
see that she thought me a curious ignoramus, as in a 
way I was. 

Who can imagine the bitterness of that hour! 
The room was still as death. Every eye fastened 
upon me, a queer look on every face. A laughing 
stock indeed! I knew they were thinking: “How 
green he is—a disgrace to our school!’ No wonder! 
And yet, there was no outward disrespect. 

The agony of that experience I shall never for- 
get. The very silence of the room made it worse. If 
the teacher had openly ridiculed me, I could have 
cried and tears would have been a relief. If the pupils 
had broken into derisive laughter, that might have 
aroused some fighting spirit in my breast and helped 
me. The silence was torture. 

However, in many respects I was probably the 
best educated pupil in that room. I could read better 
than any of them and I had read more books. I 
had some acquaintance with a number of the world’s 
masterpieces with which even the teacher, probably, 
was not familiar. I could have recited more lines of 
Pope’s “Essay on Man” and stated more facts about 
human anatomy than any of them. I could, prob- 
ably, have told the story of Franklin and Napoleon 
more fully than any other person there. But as my 
knowledge in these respects was unknown to them, I 
was in their eyes an ignoramus. 

In another respect I was far better educated, for 
I had been trained for eight years in the “‘School of 
the Frontier.” It had developed in me certain unusual 
mental and moral qualities. It had sharpened every 
perceptive faculty. It had stimulated original ac- 
tivities as was not the case with any child on a Nor- 
way farm. I could have taught them much that 
they did not know. And yet, from their point of view, 
I was a dunce and suffered keenly on that account. 

For many months these distressing experiences 
continued in one form or another. They did not 
wholly cease during the two years and a half that I 
attended the Norway Academy. Of course, as the 
days passed I slowly learned the ways of the world, 
and in time I overcame much of my timidity and 
bashfulness. I may mention that my ignorance of 
arithmetic and the humiliation that it caused me 
stimulated my interest in mathematics. So that, in 
a little over two years, I passed through arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry and trigonometry. Certainly a 
quick journey from multiplication table to conic 
sections. My absorption in this branch was peda- 
gogically a mistake. It would have been better if I 
had then given more attention to other subjects. 

A very simple incident, too trivial to have had 
any real importance under ordinary circumstances 
and which would never have troubled a normal youth, 
will illustrate many experiences that gave me intense 
discomfort. 

On entering the Universalist church at Norway 
one Sunday morning, the usher seated me in the pew 


of the story writer, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., his daughter, 
Ella, my cousin, having asked him to do so. I sat 
down at the head of the pew, no one else being there. 
When Ella and her mother came, instead of rising 
and bowing them into the pew, as I soon noticed that 
men were doing, I simply moved to the other end of 
the pew. When the congregation rose to sing and I 
looked around, I noticed that all the. men were at 
the aisle end of the pews. I felt very much ashamed. 
And when I also noticed that many eyes were fixed 
upon me (which I did not realize was merely innocent 
curiosity), I felt very much humiliated for having 
committed a serious blunder, bringing upon me the 
contempt of the people. I was too much disturbed to 
hear the sermon or to enjoy the service. That meet- 
ing was not a means of grace but of disgrace to me. 
I went home with a heavy heart; I had not worshiped 
God. 

And all this time a very eloquent preacher was 
in the pulpit, the Rev. Dr. Joseph C. Snow, an ex- 
change with the pastor of the Norway church, a dis- 
tinguished Universalist minister, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Gunnison, the father of three notable sons—Almon, 
an attractive writer and preacher, long the successful 
president of St. Lawrence University (who in 1900 
conferred upon me the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology); Walter, a prominent educator; and Her- 
bert, now the president of the Brooklyn Eagle Com- 
pany, who for a while was my playmate. 

The customs and conventions of society are many 
and important, and we pay a heavy penalty if we are 
ignorant of them or if we ignore them. Both a visible 
and an invisible police stand guard to enforce them. 
I was not wilfully disobedient, but in my ignorance. 
I suffered much and for many years. A sensitive 
nature like mine jmagines serious blunders when none 
exist, but the suffering is real and acute. The ex- 
pressions on the faces of people that are not meant 
for rebuke or ridicule, are so interpreted; and the 
imaginary dagger hits the tender spot and draws 
blood as though a real weapon had been used. 

(Next week, “Preparation for Life and Liveli- 
hood.’’) 


* * * 


HERE’S SPRING 


Wind is all a-flutter 

Up and down the hills; 

Little girls are dancing gay 
Among the daffodils. 

Bobbing bonnet, tossing curl— 
Which is blossom? Which is girl? 


Woods are full of chuckling 

And sudden tinkly chimes: 

Is it water in a brook 

Or some one saying rhymes? 
Hark, a whistle keen with joy— 
That a blackbird or a boy? 


Comes a piper piping 

Down a scalloped lane; 

Silver’s in the moonlight now, 

A ripple in the rain. 

Treasure’s over in the hollow— 
Who will follow, follow, follow? 


Nancy Byrd Turner, in Youth’s Companion. 
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Our Prayers Together 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Sunday 


It is a tremendous moment when one is first called 
upon to join the great army of those who suffer. 
That vast world of love and pain opens suddenly to 
admit us one by one within its fortress. We are afraid 
to enter into the land, yet you will, I know, feel how 
high is the call. It is as a trumpet speaking to us, 
that cries aloud—‘It is your turn—endure.” Play 
your part. As they endured before you, so now close 
up the ranks—be patient and strong as they were. 


God of all comfort, grant that those in pain, dis- 
tress or need may know him very near who suffered 
for us, who bore our griefs and carried our sorrows 
and had not where to lay his head: and in that close 
and holy fellowship of suffering and love, may faint 
hearts be uplifted with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. ‘ 

Monday 
Lord, we thank Thee for Thy loving-kindness, 
Which strippeth a man naked that he may be clothed anew in 

Thy garments of joy. 

We thank Thee for Thy ministers, sorrow and pain, 

Which leave us no refuge but Thyself. 

We thank Thee for the darkness, and the horror of night, 
Which force us like little children to slip our hands into Thine. 
Above all we thank Thee for Thyself, 

In whom our souls live and move and have their being, 
Without whom they perish; 

For Thou alone art our eternal life, 

Our never-failing treasury of love and joy, 

Our solace, our stay, our friend in life and in death. 


Tuesday 
What are these which are arrayed in white robes, 
and whence came they? These are they which came 
out of great tribulation. 


Grant us, Almighty God, that when our vision 
fails and our understanding is darkened; when the 
ways of life seem hard, and the brightness of life is 
gone—to us grant that wisdom that deepens faith 
when the sight is dim, and enlarges trust when the 
understanding is not clear. And whensoever Thy ways 
in nature or in the soul are hard to be understood, 
then may our quiet confidence, our patient trust, our 
loving faith in Thee, be great, and as children knowing 
they are loved, cared for, guarded, kept, may we with 
a quiet mind at all times put our trust in the unseen 
God. 

Wednesday 
In pastures green? Not always: sometimes He 


Who knoweth best, in kindness leadeth me 
By weary ways, where heavy shadows be. 


But whether on the hill-sides high and fair 
I dwell, or in the sunless valleys where 
The shadows dwell—what matter? He is there. 


Grant unto us, Almighty God, the peace of God 
that passeth understanding, that we, amid the storms 
and troubles of our life, may rest in Thee, knowing 


that all things are in Thee, not beneath Thine eye 
only, but under Thy care, governed by Thy will, 
guarded by Thy love, so that with a quiet heart we 
may see the storms of life, the cloud and the thick 
darkness, ever rejoicing to know that the darkness 
and the light are both alike to Thee. 


Thursday 


The act of self-surrender is a definite, conscious, 
personal compact between a man and God alone, en- 
tirely independent of all outward rites, or forms or 
services, and for which no outward form, rite or sacri- 
fice can be substituted. Man voluntarily gives God 
absolute possession of his life and God comes in. 
Right living, public confession and ceaseless service 
are the subsequent issues of a decision to do God’s will, 
not the substitute for it. 


O Thou who hast taught us that all things work 
together for good to them that love Thee, help us to 
trust in that eternal will which works within our 
changeful life, to guide it everlastingly. Help, O Lord, 
the upward strivings of Thy servants, that they be 
not henceforward swayed, either to the right hand or 
the left, by those things which in past times have led 
us astray, and destroyed our peace; and this we ask, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Friday 

What do we mean by an experience of religion? 
Putting it in its simplest terms, it means living in the 
consciousness that God is your friend. You can ex- 
press it more philosophically by saying that it means 
having a thorough-going conviction that personality 
is at the heart of things, that the great power living 
back of the world’s life and acting through it is like 
us rather than like impersonal facts and forces. You 
can express it with gospel simplicity by saying that 
it means calling God “‘Father.” It means living in the 
daily consciousness that God is your friend. 


O God, who makest cheerfulness the companion 
of strength, grant us so to rejoice in the gift of Thy 
power that, being freed from all fretfulness and de- 
spair, we may glorify Thee in word and deed, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Saturday 


Amid any circumstances whatever, deep down in 
your heart you utter the word “Father” and in- 
stantly you know that the Father is there and is 
listening, and amid all the ceaseless activity of His 
creative work pauses to listen to His child. So you 
keep, as it were, a little shrine in your heart where 
God condescends to abide always, and you can lift 
the curtain and go in whenever you like; quite sure 
to find Him who loves you, who belongs to you as you 
do to Him. 


Grant me, O Lord, the royalty of inward happi- 
ness, and the serenity which comes from living close 
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to Thee. Daily renew within me the sense of joy, 
and let the Eternal Spirit of the Father dwell in my 
soul and my body, filling every corner of my heart with 
light and grace, so that bearing about with me the 
infection of a good courage I may be a diffuser of life, 
and may meet all ills and cross accidents with gallant 
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and high-hearted happiness, giving Thee thanks al- 
ways for all things. Amen. 


(All the selections for this week are taken from 
“Tnto His Likeness,” a devotional book published by 
the Cathedral of St. Paul, Boston.) 


Sheldon Shepard 


SET us keep in mind that we are concerned in 
these discussions only with the use of faith. 
We are interested in making faith real—a 
232 practical thing evidenced by results in peace 
of mand in steadiness of soul, in accomplishment on 
the daily rounds of living. We wish to harness its 
power and turn it loose in our lives. 

There are in the inner depths of spirit within the 
men and women who are fighting their way through 
terrific struggles, vast untapped reservoirs of power 
hidden away within the personality—reservoirs of 
power that are fed from the ocean ‘of the Infinite. 
It is the contacting, the loosing, the freeing, the using 
of these powers that concerns us now. 

So it is not necessary that we ask whether you 
and I believe exactly the same things. Haven’t you 
seen faith bless the Catholic at his shrine and enrich 
the evangelist in his tent? It helps in the church or 
out under the open sky. The God of the Open Air 
is the God of the closet, too. Out there on the burn- 
ing sands of the Sahara where a lonely traveler searches 
the sky for God, faith is answered; down yonder in 
the jungle where aspiring ignorance beats on its tom- 
tom, faith is a power in human life; and up in the wild 
mountain fastnesses where longing hope spins its 
prayer-wheel, faith finds the Infinite and blesses the 
finite. 

The only point we need to have in common is this: 
that wth earnest hearts we seek the truth, and steer 
our lives to the best course we can see. To all such 
souls God answers, and His heart is never closed to 
them. 

If you do not feel that you have God’s guidance, 
there is something in the way. If you are not sure 


. of His blessing, you have in some way shut off the 


current. If your life does not move steadily, calmly, 
peacefully, and joyfully amidst the disturbing, tur- 
bulent, tossing storms of life, you have failed to let 
the spirit of the Infinite be manifest in your life as it 
may be. 

We wish to see if we can remove the obstructions. 
We wish to see if we can open the sluice gates and let 
the power come through. We wish to try together to 
let our lives unfold, power develop, peace come. 
And we hope to do it by using the most practical 
thing in human life—the power of faith. We hope to 
clear the way for the Infinite, to get into the life of 


living faith! 
Now, let us understand this first point very 


*A talk and a prayer from a series of radio addresses on 
“The Faith Nobody Uses.” 


clearly: Faith is a matter of choice. Perhaps you 
have often sighed for greater faith. Did you ever 
express some such wish as this: Oh, I wish I had a 
faith like Frank or Mary or some one! How I wish 
I could believe as some one else does! 

Let us just face this matter honestly and openly. 
Let us give the Creator credit for at least as much in- 
telligence and love and understanding as we have. 
Doing that, you may be sure that such a glorious thing 
as faith, with the blessings which hang on it, bless- 
ings of peace and health and strength and salvation— 
that such a boon does not depend upon caprice, or 
upon fancy. You may be sure that the door of the 
living faith is not closed against your heart. . 

Faith is a matter of choice, first, in this: we can 
readily see, if we choose, what a valuable asset it is 
to any life. Whosoever will may look about him and 
see what it does. We have seen the weakened form 
brought back to strength; we have seen the disturbed 
mind lifted up into the realm of peace and joy; we have 
seen the onward sweeping tide of death sometimes 
pushed back and held away; we have seen a child, 
guided into a true confidence, unfold wondrously 
in his personal development. And out in the ad- 
ventures of life, where men and women walk face 
forward into the difficulties, the disturbances, the 
problems, and all that life means, we have seen that 
faith is the strongest creative force. Without it, 
men whimper and curse and fail and die. With it, 
they sing and pray and succeed and live. 

Faith it is that makes dreams come true, and 
that turns the forces of life to their great expressions. 
Faith it is that sees you through. There is no time 
so hard that you should be downcast; no storm so 
great that it need beat your spirit down. No cloud 
can force its gloom into the inner chambers of your 
soul. 

Now, do you see what a fine thing faith is? 
Not creed, not opinion, not prejudice, but this atti- 
tude of faith in life. Do you see how much it may 
bring to you, how you should be filled with it and 
have every thought colored with its expectation? 
Every act should depend upon its guidance and all 
the being be set within its atmosphere. Do you see? 

If you do—fine! We are making progress. 
That is a definite step. We have gone that far. It 
is a matter of choice and those who will may see the 
benign, but powerful, influence of faith, making 
deserts to bloom and turning waste places to the uses 
of men. There are always some, you know, who 
close their eyes lest they see. 

In the next place, then, let me ask this: Seeing 
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what a splendid thing it is to live in the attitude and 
power of faith, can you decide to do it? No matter 
the way, no matter the how, just now—can you make 
up your mind that you will live in the atmosphere of 
faith—tfaith that picks up the mind, tones up the 
nerves, overcomes difficulties and makes the way 
bright? 

These decisions, how they fool us! So often people 
think they have made decisions when they have not. 
It is really the hardest step of all. The other day I 
saw some boys on a high fence making ready to jump 
to the ground below. Between the fence and some 
soft sand to which they wished to jump were stones 
which made the leap exciting, if not dangerous. I 

- saw one of the boys decide to jump. He accepted the 
dime another boy offered to the one who would jump, 
then stepped over to his place, swung his hands and 
—did not jump. Why? He had never made his 
decision. He had left a loophole in his mind. He 
thought he had decided, but he had not. 

Decisions of vaster importance are killed in the 
same way. Stillborn, they never come to life. One 
who really makes a decision ,does not wonder if he 
will act in harmony with it. He knows. He has 
decided. 

Many so-called decisions are only wishes, and 
weak ones at that. They are indications of a sort of 
desire for the course suggested. Now faith is not the 
kind of thing you can handle that way. Faith is not 
there while the doubt is there. Faith does not come 
in until the uncertainty goes out. Faith is not there 
until you know you are going to jump. 

The gateway to faith is the characteristic atti- 
tude of mind that expects better things. When I was 
president of a school attended by several hundred 
young people, I kept before them the motto, ‘Expect 
Great Things.” This is the gateway to faith. Tosay 
it simply, get the habit of expecting better things, of 
expecting things to come out right. 

Are you afraid things are going to be worse? 
Do you believe that you are on the down grade and 
are going to keep yourself there? Do you feel that 
you are slipping? Do you think you are losing your 
grip? Does it seem to you that your pressing problems 
are too hard for you to solve? 

Well, that is the kind of thinking that brings de- 
feat, and that closes the gateway to faith. You must 
expect things to come out all right. You must look 
for circumstances to improve. You must feel sure 
that the passing hours are bringing you nearer to 
what is best for you. You should know that to- 
morrow will be better. 

When the clouds are so black you do not believe 
the sun can break through, remember, “All things 
work together for good to them that love God,” and 
make up your mind that you are in that classification, 
and all things are working for good for you. Know 
that when you do make up your mind that way, and 
set your soul in that direction, the whole infinite 
machinery of life has started to make things better. 
Understand that no matter what the appearance of 
immediate circumstances, God Himself has so or- 
ganized the universe that your harmony with Him 
makes “‘all things work for good.” This is the gate- 
way of faith, and few there be that find it. 
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It is start enough just to practise seeing the best 
side of things, expecting better things and expecting 
everything to come out all right. Once through this 
gate, new pathways open, and step by step the way 
becomes clearer and the going easier. 

As we make the start now in our own minds, let 
us stop for just a minute to lift up our hearts in prayer. 

O Thou source of life, we rejoice in the power 
that we draw from Thee. We give thanks unto Thee 
for life as we know it and for all that it means. 

We are thrilled with the faith we do have in life. 
Every one of us clings to the hope that is ours and 
looks with aspiring heart out through the opening 
portals of the future. 

But, God, we should like to have our hope and 
our faith made real; we should like to have them run 
like a golden cord through all of life. Would that 
we might make them strong enough to meet every 
obstacle and to steady us in all storms. We wish to 
feel deep confidence now with reference to ourselves, 
our lives, and Thy care for us, and we want to start 
now to live in that faith. Wilt Thou help us to have 
faithand toenlargehope? Wilt Thou keep our attitude 
right? 

Weare starting now, and we are challenging Thee, 
Thou Infinite Master of life, to turn things under 
the helm of faith. 

We are endeavoring to adjust ourselves. We 
are trying now to start from this minute forward with 
confidence in life, with a perfect certainty that Thou 
art taking care, and that as we fit ourselves into 
harmony with the universe, we may reap the bless- 
ings of Infinite power. 

And it shall be enough for us that we feel our- 
selves in harmony with Thee, working with the 
universe, filling our places. So bless and lead us! 


. Amen. 


* * * 


LIGHT ENOUGH 
Sheldon Shepard 
I can not see the long night’s walk 
As my lantern I flash ahead. 
If I look I see but the ghosts that stalk 
In places of haunting dread. 
But I can walk in the circle of light 
That blazes my way through the heart of.the night. 


I can not see the end of the way 
That winds and climbs and falls, 
Not even the portion set for to-day, 
Nor what next hour befalls. 
But with face to the breeze and with steady tread 
I can walk in the road as it opens ahead. 


I may not chart the life I live, 
Its lands or seas or clime. 
The plans I lay are leaking sieve, 
Dripping the sands of time. 
But I can live the best I know, 
And follow the road wherever it go! 


I can not fathom the ways of God, 
The whys and hows of life. 
Often with questioning heart I plod 
Through the land of toil and strife. 
But I can choose the best to-day, 
And the best will lead in the Father’s way. 
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The Morality of Our Brute Kindred 


Ernest Dodge 


FaiHEN two great bodies of men are found 
M} earnestly maintaining opposite sides of a 
controversy, it may be assumed that both 
are contending for some vital truth. The 
controversy arises because one party (if not both) 
is binding up its truth with irrelevant and untenable 
corollaries. 

A case in point is the violent opposition of the 
“fundamentalist” party in America to the scientific 
doctrine that goes by the name of evolution. Devout 
men of science—who see that evolution in its wider 
sense is not merely innocent of any antagonism to 
religion but is a sine qua non for any belief in a God 
who ‘“‘worketh until now’’—are apt to look without 
patience at the fundamentalist’s objection as being 
nothing at all but an ancient superstition. But this 
is hardly a complete statement of the case. Evolu- 
tion has had the misfortune to travel the highway from 
obscurity to popular acquaintance side by side with 
some bad company. Nota few of its earlier exponents, 
keen as was their vision for the plain black and white 
of scientific fact, were color-blind to that glory shin- 
ing from above upon all life which is the essential 
guarantee of religion’s truth. And so they styled 
themselves agnostics, even when avoiding the more 
defiant term of atheist. 

Now the vital truth which at bottom the religious 
opponents of evolution are defending is that man is 
the child of that Divine “‘power that makes for right- 
eousness,”’ and not the child of an immoral and un- 
purposeful bloody struggle for the preservation of 
selfish units. Their blindness lies in not perceiving 
that the world of dumb animals—beyond question 
our kinsmen according to the flesh—is by no means 
the hopelessly selfish, cruel, and bestial thing which a 
distorted view of the facts has painted it. ‘“What!” 
the objector will cry, “mankind descended from a 
filthy ape? Or from any cousin. of the base monkey 
tribe? Look at their degraded forms as caged up by 
us in our zoos, and answer, ‘God forbid!’ Or look at 
the savage carnivora, the repulsive reptiles, and the 
many creatures of filthy smell congested in other en- 
closures, and then declare whether you wish to claim 
any kinship with this varied assortment of brutish- 
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ness: 


Even if this were a fair picture of what the world 
of dumb animals is, it would not carry the conclusion 
which is currently based upon it. “All the more 
eredit to humanity,” one might reply, “if, starting 
with the bestiality which you assume, it has risen to 
even the tolerable moral plane which we occupy to- 
da 

i. Yet unquestionably man’s kinship with the ani- 
mal creation will be easier to admit and more inspiring 
to contemplate when once we see that their social and 
ethical status is very much better than the lurid sen- 
tences within our quotation marks would picture it. 
So the present discussion may be regarded as a de- 
fense of the animal world in general, and more es- 
pecially of the gorilla, regarded as our next of kin. 

Before starting to discuss that little understood 


and much maligned ‘missing link” from the African 
forests, let us lay down a few general observations that 
will apply to other animals—cats or elephants or 
wolves—just as well as to apes and monkeys. 

First, we are prone to misconceive what we term 
the filthiness of animal existence. This is based in no 
small part on odors offensive to human nostrils. To 
the nerves of their own species these smells are nat- 
ural and friendly. We forget that the odor of man 
is offensive and terrifying to wild things. Certainly 
we do not call ourselves filthy because of this. 

Second, we greatly overestimate the element of 
fear in wild life, reading into it things which are foreign 
to it. A man, for example, may be afraid of death. 
But the rabbit chased by the hound is not afraid of 
death; it is merely afraid of the hound—and this only 
while the hound is too near. Put the hound out of 
sight and hearing, and there is no fear. There may 
be watchfulness, but watchfulness is consistent with 
the joy of life. It is even essential to it. 

Third, we doubtless overestimate the physical 
pain in nature. Keenly realizing what our own highly 
sensitized nerves might suffer from the crushing 
of a finger, we forget that creatures subject to more 
frequent lacerations may be mercifully endowed for 
their protection with duller sensibilities. Moreover, 
nature applies her own anesthetic in certain critical 
situations. Livingstone testified that when he lay 
shaken and bruised under the paw of the lion he suf- 
fered neither pain nor fear. And Carl E. Akeley, 
whose arm was bitten in a dozen places by the wounded 
leopard which he finally dispatched, declares that 
he experienced no pain at the moment. May we not 
believe nature equally kind to the mouse which the 
cat seems to cruelly play with before devouring? 

Bearing in mind the foregoing, we may say in the 
fourth place that we are wrong if we attribute de- 
liberate cruelty to animals, at least in most instances. 
The beast of prey when hunting for its food is ethi- 
cally on the same plane as primitive man, who lived by 
hunting. The cat when she plays with the mouse 
has fallen to a lower ethical level, perhaps, yet even 
she is on a par with the modern hunter who hunts 
for sport and the sense of mastery, rather than from 
necessity. Neither one hates its prey, or draws its 
pleasure directly from its suffering. Both indeed are 
morally short sighted, untrained in putting themselves 
in another’s place. As for actual fiendish cruelty, the 
taking of direct delight in the agony of another, that 
is a devilish thing nearly if not quite peculiar to man. 

Finally, we often treat too lightly the elements of 
loyalty, self-sacrifice, and friendship in our animal 
brothers. There is no need to expand upon animal 
mother-love, or upon the loyalty to the herd which 
has often been observed in wild pigs, wild cattle, 
baboons, tree monkeys, and elephants. It is more 
conspicuous when we discover it between creatures of 
different species, as in the love of the dog for its mas- 
ter, or the fidelity of the storied raven for its sick 
canine friend. Perhaps most noteworthy of all are 
the cases where a mother cat has adopted such a 
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thing as a young squirrel to take the place of one of 
her own kittens that has died, and when she con- 
tinues the friendship even after the rodent grows up, 
although of a species which by nature is her prey. 

Are we not justified in saying that the seemingly 
cruel things which an animal does by instinct lack the 
essential element of cruelty just because they are in- 
stinctive or unconscious? On the other hand those 
acts, such as kindness or affection to alien species, 
which run contrary to instinct are more distinctly 
self-conscious or self-willed, thus indicating the early 
dawn of a real ethical development. 

Turning now from these general observations 
which tend to raise our estimate of brute life in 
general, we must take up for special consideration the 
unfortunate misconception which has prevailed re- 
specting the gorilla, anatomically and genetically our 
nearest cousin among non-human species. Those of 
us who are not too young may recall the lurid thrills 
we experienced in our childhood from reading the 
books of one Paul Du Chaillu, the first white man who 
met and killed the gorilla in its native haunts. Paul 
Du Chaillu was a small intense man with pronounced 
Latin temperament, a Louisiana American of French 
descent. Not only that, he was writing for a public 
that demanded an ultra-sensationalism in its books of 
travel. It is stated that Du Chaillu was twice re- 
quested to revise his manuscript of the first gorilla 
hunt before his publishers considered it exciting 
enough to be of general interest. 

The regrettable result was that he salted the story 
of his gorilla adventures with the artful language of 
horror, so that the general public even to-day labors 
under a grave misconception as to the character of this 
animal. He has been depicted as unspeakably hideous 
in face, and some of the earlier museum specimens 
were so mounted as to favor that idea. He was also 
portrayed as having miraculous muscular strength, 
with passions the most monstrous and violent con- 
ceivable. In short, he was held up to our fancy as a 
very devil clothed in flesh. With such a false picture 
current respecting this creature, it is less wonderful 
that guardians of man’s reputation for decency and 
spiritual capacity shrank from admitting our kinship 
with such an ogre, no matter how self-evident that 
kinship on at least the physical side was always seen 
to be. 

Fortunately the facts are far different. Man has 
no reason to be ashamed of his big primitive cousin. 
It is now well established that even the adult male 
gorilla is an inoffensive, peace-loving ‘‘man of the 
woods,” who will always avoid danger when it is 
possible and will often try to escape even though 
wounded. And as for his facial expression, though he 
is clearly an ape and not a man, he has been much 
maligned by the devilish glare into which his skin 
has too often been distorted by the taxidermist. 
Fortunately the National Museum at Washington 
some time ago removed from public gaze one of those 
old ill-mounted specimens that so slandered man’s 
next of kin, and has set up in its place a large male 
“n’gina” whose countenance betokens dignity and 
intelligence without any suggestion of malignity. 

And as for young gorillas that have lived in cap- 
tivity, these when decently treated have been re- 


markable for their affectionate disposition as well as 
for great intelligence. The well known “John Daniel’ 
or “John Gorilla,” who, separated from all his friends, 
died of a broken heart in Madison Square Garden 
Tower in April, 1921, was then between five and six 
years old, quite old enough to have begun displaying 
any viciousness of temper that might have been na- 
tive to him. Instead of that he was a “‘person”’—if the 
reader will permit the term—of exceptionally upright 
character and lovable disposition. The authentic 
account of his life for more than two years as a free 
member of the English household of Major Rupert 
Penny and Miss Alyse Cunningham is recorded with 
illustrations in the Zoological Society Bulletin for 
September, 1921, and is a document of first-rate im- 
portance. To show how astonishingly he resembled a 
sensitive and well-bred child, we must quote a few of 
the most significant parts of the record as given by 
Miss Cunningham. The words prefixed in parentheses 
classify these items according to the commendable 
traits which they severally illustrate. 

(Cleanliness.) “My next idea was to teach him 
to be strictly clean in his habits. . . . This training 
occupied quite six weeks. . . . Thereafter he would 
run upstairs to the bathroom of his own accord, turn- 
ing the doorknob of whatever room he was in and 
also opening the door of the bathroom. . . He always 
went to bed at eight o’clock. He had his own little 
room adjoining that of my nephew, with a spring bed 
and blankets. He would get out in the night by him- 
self, go back to bed and pull the blankets over him- 
self quite neatly.” 

(Table manners.) “His table manners were 
really very good. He always sat at the table, and 
whenever a meal was ready, would pull his own chair 
up to his place. He did not care to eat a great 
quantity. He was the least greedy of all the animals 
I have ever seen. He never would snatch anything 
and always ate very slowly. He always drank a lot 
of water, which he would get himself whenever he 
wanted it, by turning on a tap. Strange to say he 
always turned off the water when he had finished 
drinking.” 

(Play.) “Whenever people came to see him he 
would show off like a child. It was his custom to 
take them by the hand and lead them round and 
round the room. . . . A game that he was very fond 
of was to pretend that he was blind, shutting his eyes 
very tightly and running about the room knocking 
against tables and chairs. . . . We found that exer- 
cise was the thing he needed to keep him in health, 
and my nephew used to give him a great deal of 
that by playing hide and seek with him. .. . He 
simply loved that game, and he would giggle and 
laugh while being chased. But he was very cautious. 
He never would run into a dark room without first 
turning on the light!” 

(Thoughtfulness for others.) “John seemed to 
realize danger for other people in high places, for if 
any one looked out of a high window, he would always 
push them away, if he were at the window himself, 
but if he was away from it he would run and pull 
them back.” 

(Ability to reason.) ‘One day we were going 
out, for which I was sitting ready dressed, when John 
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wished to sit on my lap. My sister, Mrs. Penny, 
said: ‘Don’t let him—he will spoil your dress.’ 
As my dress happened to be a light one, I pushed him 
away and said, ‘No.’ He at once lay on the floor 
and cried like a child for about a minute. Then he 
rose, looked round the room, found a newspaper, 
went and picked it up, spread it on my lap and climbed 
up. Even those who saw it said they would not have 
believed it if they had not seen it themselves.” 

(Rudiments of conscience.) ‘“We made one very 
great mistake with John. His cage was used as a 
punishment, with the result we never could leave him 
there alone, for he would shriek all the time... . 
Presently we found that the only way to deal with him 
was to tell him he was very naughty, and push him 
away from us; when he would roll on the floor and ery 
and be very repentant, holding one’s ankles and put- 
ting his head on our feet.” 

A startling array this is of qualities that seem 
like human. If we had not already been informed 
that the young being of which these anecdotes are 
related had a hairy skin, a low facial angle, and in 
respect to speech was laboring under a congenital 
limitation akin to “‘aphasia,’”’ what .word is there in 
all this which could not be told—and told without 
dishonor—of a well bred human child? Ought not 
this to be our shame—not that we have evolved in the 


providence of God from a creature akin to this child 
of the woods, but rather that in a moral sense we have 
advanced so little? 

The present article does not aspire to cover the 
purely spiritual or metaphysical aspects of the prob- 
lem, those which cluster about the question of im- 
mortality—though no doubt the difficulty in estab- 
lishing a dividing line between “immortal man” and 
“beasts that perish” will seem to many minds as the 
greatest of stumbling blocks. Perhaps the answer is 
that immortality, after all, is a quantitive matter and 
not a matter of a categorical “yes” and “no.” Even 
a man does not carry over into the conscious life of 
eternity every passing thought or mood of his present, 
personality. And possibly on the other hand the best 
and highest of dumb brutes do send over from their 
lives into the realm of things that consciously endure, 
some fruitage of their most purposeful actions that is 
at least a little more than nothing at all. I would 
rather believe it so than otherwise. 

Meanwhile, whatever else may be said on other 
grounds about the accepted doctrine of evolution, let 
us be done with looking askance upon it through any 
thought that our nearest kindred in the brute world 
is acreature of brutish passion only and unworthy to 
class as a side branch of the ancestry that once’ was 
ours. 


Seeing Them Through 


Our Church Schools and the Children of the Near East 


ERY year the people of the Universalist 
Church express keen pleasure in the Leader’s 
reports of church school offerings for the 

gon2i} orphans in Bible Lands. They have reason 
to do so, for our young folks have made for themselves 
a wonderful record of sustained sympathy and per- 
sistent philanthropy. When last Christmas came 
around there were friends who wondered if another 
offering of creditable size could be secured for a cause 
that had been presented so many times. The follow- 
ing list is the answer. There will be an additional 
list of payments received after April first. 
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See the forest on these hills, 


Destined for the paper-mills: 

Pause amid these woodland scenes— 
Here are future magazines. 

There a sturdy giant falls: 

That will be the new McCall's. 
Here’s some timber for a dry jest 

In the Literary Digest. 

See that pine against the sky? 

That is Harper's for July. 

See that hemlock in the canyon? 
That’s the Woman’s Home Companion. 
There’s a fellow cutting spruce; 

Let us ask him, for whose use. 
What! It’s for the Mercury? 
Woodman, woodman, spare that tree! 


Norman R. Jafiray, in Life. 
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Look Out Below! 


William Mitchell 


Do you know that it is possible to hit New York or Boston 
or Philadelphia with an aerial torpedo released from a point in 
western Europe? 

That such a torpedo can carry a ton of toxic gas which is 
capable of killing hundreds of people in the twinkling of an eye? 

That in the event of war, if the great vital centers of a 
country were paralyzed, made unfit to live in, the people driven 
from them, the manufactories destroyed, the means of com- 
munication and the means of livelihood of the people inter- 
rupted, that country would be helpless against an enemy? 

This is the essence of modern war. 

In the old days armies were the only instruments that could 
force their way to the vital centers of the enemy, because there 
was no way of going except across the land. 

To-day there is the defensive power of the machine gun to 
be reckoned with. Each side puts out armies equipped with 
machine guns which can throw so many bullets that they are 
almost impregnable, especially when they are concealed. One 
man can hold off about fifty men. 

In the days of our Civil War, when muzzle-loading percus- 
sion-cap muskets were mostly used, thirty-two motions were re- 
quired for a soldier to place the load for a single shot. Now, 
cartridges are fed into machine guns through hoppers which re- 
quire less than 1-100th of a motion for each shot. 

In our last great war the armies, after coming into contact 
in northern France, moved back and forward for only about sixty 
miles in four years. No commanding general was able to obtain 
a lasting decision over his adversary. 

The opposing armies indulged in an orgy of killing that not 
only decimated the forces of every country involved, but used 
up all their resources, their raw materials, manufacturing plants 
and means of communication. That sort of war, pushed to its 
logical conclusion, would result in the utter ruin of all that were 
parties to it. There would be no swift and sure decision by any 
one nation, no matter what the cost in lives and treasure. Under 
such conditions we might very easily revert to the Dark Ages 
which overwhelmed Europe at the fall of the Roman Empire 
fifteen and a half centuries ago. 

To bring war to a successful conclusion a sharp, quick de- 
cision is necessary, no matter what the losses, because it is much 
cheaper in every way to have the whole thing over quickly than 
to keep it dragging on for years. 

To-day ground armies alone are not a means of obtaining a 
rapid victory in contests between first-class powers. They are 
becoming merely holding forces for ground areas. They can not 
advance, or retreat for that matter, without terrific losses. Once 
in contact with the opposing army, they seem to freeze to it. 
They dig into the ground and stay. 

Navies at best are only a means of cutting off the supplies of 
a hostile state, thereby attacking the enemy in the stomach by 
depriving him of food. They have become so vulnerable that 
they will soon disappear from the surface of the sea. 

Even a navy’s value in convoying troops across the sea, as 
was done in the last war, will disappear in the future because 
aircraft and submarines will sink the whole convoy. No move- 
ments across sea areas by bodies of troops will be possible until 
complete mastery of the air has been obtained by one side or 
the other. 

Do you know that to-day a torpedo can be directed by a 
magnetic attachment which will draw the torpedo straight into 
a battleship if it comes close to her? 

Do you know that the torpedo, fired from an airplane, a 
boat or a submarine, can hit directly under the unprotected 
bottom of a battleship or other vessel, instead of against the ar- 
mored sides as was the case during the last war? 

Do you know that, in order to be sunk, a battleship does not 
necessarily have to be hit by a projectile? A great airplane bomb 
exploded alongside will throw water against her with such force 


as to rip her bottom open, break her propellers, bend her rudders, 
twist her shafts, crack her condensers and sink or blow her up in 
a minute or two. 

Nothing can be done by the ship to counteract these effects, 
and no ship ean be built to withstand them. 

If a fleet at anchor in harbor were attacked by aircraft, one 
big bomb could put three or four battleships out of business, be- 
cause the underwater effect of the explosion would be felt many 
yards away. As surface fleets spend most of their time in har- 
bors, they will be easy to catch. 

In 1921 we sank the Ostfriesland, a 22,500-ton battleship, 
in seven minutes with an air bomb. This was a former German 
vessel and one of the strongest ever built. In the same year we 
sank the battleship Alabama with an air bomb in thirty seconds. 
In 1923 we sank the New Jersey and the Virginia in about four 
minutes. 

All these vessels were light, with no steam in their boilers 
and their magazines empty of ammunition, otherwise they would 
have been blown up much more quickly. Also they were an- 
chored, and, contrary to popular belief, it is harder to hit a still 
target on the water from the air than one that is moving. 

The difficulty of hitting is proportionate to the difference of 
speed between the airplane and the object of its fire. If both are 
going at the same speed, there is no trouble whatever—just as a 
man may jump from one automobile into another, when both are 
going sixty miles an hour. But it’s a rather difficult under- 
taking when one car is standing still! 

Airplanes can surround fleets with mines. They can mine 
the mouth of a harbor; they can drop gas bombs whose deadly 
contents will surge over a fleet which is helpless to dispel them. 
To-day there is no escape in time of war for surface vessels on 
the sea. Submarines can launch gas attacks, airplanes, air tor- 
pedoes and water torpedoes. 

We did not know many of these things twenty years ago. 
Some of them we did not know ten years ago, but all have been 
proved, practically or scientifically, within that period. 


Air power with its chemicals can lay waste the fields, making 
them incapable of producing crops; it can destroy flocks and 
herds. The gases for this purpose are stored in tanks in the air- 
plane and sprayed out under pressure. These gases are of the 
same weight as the air. When spread out they form a visible 
curtain which may be blown along by the wind for a considerable 
time before it is exhausted. Wherever it touches, destruction 
ensues. 

Air power can smash railroads and highways, can blow up 
bridges, canals and other communications, thereby cutting off all 
supply lines of great cities. 

It may be said that if the cities and highways were destroyed 
the people could move out into the fields and live there until the 
war was fought to an end. In our present stage of economic 
development this would be utterly impossible. 

There are 15,000,000 people in the area around New York, 
If these were driven to the fields, homeless, without supplies, the 
suffering would be terrible. Their only choice would be capitu- 
lation or death—death by disease and epidemics or by starvation 
or exposure. 

These are exactly the conditions that armies in the past 
have striven to bring about, but years were required to do it 
then, whereas now, through the air, it can be accomplished very 
quickly. ; 

Naturally, if ground is to be held, armies will still have to 
do it; but once a country has capitulated and agreed to certain 
terms, it can be controlled by threat of additional aerial bom- 
bardment, and ground forces can be transported under pro- 
tection of air power. 

It is probable that in a future war a very strong air power 
may so overawe its rival that it will not await the final shock but 
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will capitulate before a strong demonstration of hostile air power. 

Suppose we became involved in a war with Europe: not that 
it is probable, but as jealousy, avarice and cupidity are still 
strong characteristics of the human race, conditions might lead 
to an overpowering desire on the part of foreign nations to con- 
test by force our enjoyment of a preponderance of the good 
things of the world. 

To form a conception of what an attack on the United States 
by a first-class power might be, we must look into the future and 
ascribe true value to the scientific war engines that have been 
invented, instead of gauging them, as armies and navies do, by 
the standards of the bow-and-arrow period. Also we must de- 
termine where our own most vulnerable points are located. 

The heart of the United States lies within the triangle 
Chicago, Bangor (Maine), Chesapeake Bay. In this area two- 
thirds of the population of the United States resides. It con- 
tains more than three-fourths of all our wealth and a varying 
amount of our industries, agriculture, mines, timber, water 
power, animal industry and everything that goes to make up our 
life. 

Tf the cities in this area—such as New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and its iron district, Detroit and its automobile industry, 
Philadelphia and Bufialo—were made so that they could not be 
lived in, and the railroads that supply them were wrecked, our 
nation would have to capitulate. It could not live. 

Most of the great transcontinental railroad lines from New 
York to the West pass through a small “‘neck of the bottle’’ just 
south of Lake Erie, around Sandusky, Ohio. One day’s attack 
by modern aircraft at this point would wreck these roads so they 
would be put out of business for weeks. 

The question might be asked: “Can aircraft from a foreign 
power really get here to do this damage?” Itis loudly proclaimed 
by the “bow-and-arrow’’ men that our best defense is the ocean, 
and that aircraft can not fiy across the Atlantic or the Pacific to 
our shores. As a matter of fact, the Atlantic has been crossed 
by aircraft many times during the last ten years, in both direc- 
tions. The aircraft used were primitive and not in any way as 
efficient as both dirigibles and airplanes will be. 

If an enemy air force did not wish to risk the long water 
jump across the Atlantic, for instance, they could follow the 
string of islands from Europe to America: Iceland, Greenland, 
Labrador and Newfoundland. 


Large fixed cannon are probably the most inefficient weapons, 
in proportion to their cost, that we have to-day. 

The great ‘pumpkin slingers,’’ such as are mounted in our 
coast fortifications behind piles of sand, cost about $500,000 
apiece; $2,500 is the approximate cost of each shot. Under the 
most favorable conditions, on a target moving around twenty 
miles an hour, they are able to make about two per cent of hits 
—that is, about two shots out of every hundred. If they are 
shot one hundred times, they are all worn out, and $500,000 
more has to be spent to install each new one. 

These fixed cannon, therefore, are more or less a relic of the 
past, and not at all suited to modern war. Mobile cannon pulled 
by locomotives or tractors, and of sufficient power to hold off 
any ships within their range, can easily be placed where required. 


Modern aircraft can fiy right through fogs, guided by radio 
and gyroscopic instruments, There are devices in existence which 
melt and throw off the ice that forms on their wings and pro- 
pellers. There are devices which will allow the planes to land 
in fogs and rise in fogs. They are kept secret by the nations 
that possess them, but they will certainly be used in the next war. 
+ & Aircraft to-day can be guided straight to the places where 
they are to land and never need see the ground until their land- 
ing gear touches it. If the space is small and restricted, arrest- 
ing gears which will stop their run within two or three hundred 
feet can be installed. If the space is short for them to take off, 
an auxiliary gear to shoot them into the air can be utilized. 

Submarine vessels, acting as oil and fuel tankers, can supply 
them with oil, gasoline, ammunition, spare parts, mechanics and 
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everything that is necessary. Aircraft 1,000 miles from their 
base can take on supplies from other aircraft while in flight. 


In the future, units of 1,000 airplanes each will be used. I 
had about 1,400 at the battle of Saint-Mihiel, and that was ten 
years ago. 

A fighting airplane requires, on an average, a crew of four 
men, including mechanics, to operate it. Aircraft in the next 
war will be capable of carrying 4,000 pounds of torpedoes, bombs 
or gas. They will be able to fiy 3,000 miles or more; that is, 
1,500 miles out and 1,500 miles back, without refueling. 

One of these airplanes, flying near New York and dropping 
1,000 pound phosgene gas bombs, would cause the evacuation of 
the city. 

They need not fiy directly over the city in order to bomb or 
gas it, but from a point miles away they could hit it with either 
air torpedoes or gliding bombs. 

Gas from an air bomb, surging down the streets, suffocating 
the people, getting into subways, penetrating basements and 
lower floors of houses from which women and children would 
come rushing out and fall dead on the sidewalks, would cause 
such consternation that nothing could contro! the population. 

A thousand tons of gas thrown on New York would render 
it impossible of habitation for months, or indeed of even being 
entered by people wearing gas masks, so heavy would be the 
concentration of this deadly stuff. 

Tt may be thought that aircraft could not locate a city were 
all its identifying characteristics completely concealed, but to-day 
instruments exist that will tell the pilot his position in the air 
automatically. 

It is almost impossible to defend a locality against aircraft 
attack. Guns and anti-aircraft cannon are practically no defense. . 
In practise on towed targets they sometimes make direct hits. 
A new United States Army anti-aircraft gun recently scored a 
direct hit on a target 9,000 feet up. But in actual war airplanes 
are not so docile as towed targets. Slight alterations in the 
plane’s course nullify the ground gunner’s aim. Our war losses 
from this source were less than one tenth of one per cent. 


There would be no trouble, provided the enemy were domi- 
nant in the air, in supplying Bermuda by submarine boats. 

Dirigible airships can cross the Atlantic in a couple of days 
and either return to Europe or keep on around the world. They 
may carry airplanes under their bottoms attached to hooks, 
which airplanes can be let go at any moment and can return to the 
airship and hook up underneath. The airplanes are arranged to 
support their own weight with their wings when the airship has 
a speed of about 70 miles an hour. 

A single dirigible airship of the Zeppelin pattern can carry 
and launch a flight of eighteen airplanes. 

The surface airplane carriers are so vulnerable that even a 
small bomb from a single-seater airplane will put them out of 
business. A mine, bomb, water or air torpedo from a subma- 
rine, an airplane or dirigible airship will sink them at one blow. 

The naval airplane carrier is merely an expensive and useless 
luxury used principally as propaganda by the naval services to 
cover up the fact that they have no adequate defense against aircraft. 


All foreign nations have their air forces organized to strike 
the vital centers of the enemy as soon as war occurs. These air 
forces are entirely distinct from the armies and navies and are 
intended to be the spear point or fist of the nation’s power 
.with which the maximum blow is to be delivered. They fully 
realize that national defense means the protection of the nation, 
its people, institutions and government, from physical inter- 
ference by a foreign state. e 

In general, all these forces—army, navy and air—are 
brought under a single control so they may act together under 
one command. Here we have no real department of defense, 
no air force at all and no department of munitions!—Collier’s, 
the National Weekly, April 21. : 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HAS TO HIDE US FROM THE NEIGHBORS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My subscription to the Leader expires August 28. Please 
cancel it now. The Star in the West came into our home in my 
early girlhood and my young mind responded to the faith which 
it then so courageously proclaimed, and in the day of my op- 
portunity I preached it and stood for it in the pulpits of nearly 
every denomination in the United States. It grieves me to feel 
that I must now say I can not receive into my home a paper 
that I must keep in hiding from my many friends in other de- 
nominations lest I be questioned about its attitude on what so 
many of us consider the most vital issues of this day and I be 
put to shame for its departure from the teachings of such of our 
fathers as was Dr. Benjamin Rush. 

I make my request as a “fanatic’ and a radical on the 
question of the Universalist Church for Universalists; on pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic; and on my opposition to the grow- 
ing influence of the Tobacco Trust, which has recently received 
its greatest advertisement in the position and practise of Maude 
Royden, believing it to be a deadly octopus which our public 
schools are trying to combat as the enemy to mental, moral and 
physical life and emphatically a menace to the youth of our 
land who are now growing abnormally under the stress of excite- 
ment, entertainment, noise and speed, and should not receive 
any additional impulse for brain or body. 

With deepest regret, 
Henrietta G. Moore. 

South Pasadena, Calif. 


* * 


THE OTHER SIDE OF IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is with pleasure I am enclosing money order to cover the 
bill enclosed. The Christian Leader is a wonderful paper and is 
doing a wonderful work for liberal thinking people. 

W.E. Dreese. 

Akron, Ohio. 


* * 


PROFESSOR ROUILLARD INSISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In February, I sent you a letter for publication. Three 
times since I have asked you personally to print it. Now I 
insist that if you print knocks without printing praise you will 
convey a wrong impression. 

Harry Enos Rouillard. 

Tufts College, Mass. 


We wanted to publish it all the time, but also wanted to 
appear too modest to do so. But we see we can’t have our 
cake and eat it too. So here it is. 

The Editor. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please let me add my mite to the measureful of congratula- 
tion and thanks that all discerning readers of the Leader feel 
toward you for the particularly praiseworthy job that you are 
doing. 

Your outspoken advocacy of what you broad-mindedly 
think to be right, and your daring to pillory mean-spirited men 
and. measures, is making us proud of the Leader, and glad and 
happy and encouraged that you are using it to so adequately 
express the message of a modern liberal and humanitarian church. 

I personally joy in the gentle, tolerant way that you have 
of handling intolerance—that half bantering, half quizzical, 
yet deeply earnest procedure, by which you question and correct 
for your readers the viewpoints and conclusions of your corre- 
spondents who can not outgrow the habit of looking over their 
shoulders. 

Sometimes I disagree with you, but I find that my more 
violent disagreements are made milder when I consider the kind- 


ly, happy spirit in which you handle those with whom you dis- 
agree. 
More power to you. And long may the Leader lead under 
your splendid leadership. 
Harry Enos Rouillard. 


* * 


THE ‘“‘CONSTRUCTIVES”’ ASSAIL MISS ADAMS 
Dear Miss Adams: 

I have read with exceeding interest your articlé on ‘‘Pastors, 
Politicians, Pacifists.’”” The style is magnificent. I would 
recognize it anywhere. It is so Norman Hapgoodian, Harry 
Wardian, et al. It says nothing, does nothing, means nothing. 

The charges against the Federal Council of Churches and 
the individuals named throughout the book are specific enough 
in character for any one to recognize. They are labeled therein 
as charges. There is no subterfuge or ‘‘beating about the bush’”’ 
when the assertion is made by the authors that the things enum- 
erated are charges. 

I note that there is not one place in your article where you 
attempt, in any way, to refute any of the charges named in the 
book. The style peculiar to the communists and intelligentsia 
radicals is that they never, in any way, attempt to answer or 
reply to a specific charge made against them. Their tactics 
are to attempt to ridicule the charges rather than deny them. 

Harry F. Ward and his intelligentsia colleagues of the 
American Civil Liberties Union—the “big brother,’’ aid and 
assistant to the communists in this country—are past masters 
in the art of attempted ridicule and evasion of specific charges. 
We find that the followers of Ward and his group all adopt the 
same style. It is indeed regrettable that the church and the many 
good men and women honestly attempting to lead Christian 
lives should stray so far from religion as to drag it into the various 
phases of American political and industrial life as to violate the 
unwritten law of segregation of church and state. 

That has been one of the primary reasons for the successful 
growth, both in population and in economics, of our nation. I 
have known many instances when weak pastors bitterly com- 
plained that some dominating capitalist was dictating to him as 
to what should be preached from his pulpit, and there was much 
ado in religious circles because of this unjust interference on the 
part of a layman and representative of the industrial class. 

The ministerial politicians in the United States maintain a 
vast lobby in Washington and are continually agitating and in- 
terfering in industry, and this interference is unwarranted, in- 
asmuch as they use the cloak of religion to give them sanction 
and entree into those fields. I am a firm believer in religion as 
religion. If the church is functioning properly, and if the emis- 
saries of the church are doing their duty, they will be able to con- 
trol politics and industry through the individuals who are stu- 
dents of religion under them. No one but a simpleton will deny 
that there are inequalities in our social and industrial system. I 
wonder if this will ever be completely obliterated. There has 
never been a perfect man or woman yet, and so long as there 
are imperfections in individuals there will be imperfections in 
groups composed of individuals. We always strive towards per- 
fection and to eliminate as many imperfections as possible. 

If the clergymen of to-day deWoted as much time to making 
Christians out of men and women as they do in agitating and 
creating discontent in industry and striving to control politics 
by force of numbers and by misrepresenting their representation 
of the religious forces of the United States, a greater step towards ‘ 
elimination of inequalities would be gained, inasmuch as the 
leaders of industry, if properly oriented on religion, can do more 
to eradicate inequalities than the church can by agitating among 
the employees of industry and antagonizing those who are of 
the employing class. 

The churches stand to-day against adequate national de- 
fense. Their support and aid to all forms of radicalism places 
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. them in the position of conducting treasonable activities against 
the government of the United States of America. 

Any American citizen having the welfare of our great and 
glorious nation at heart can not help but protest against a re- 
ligion that is striking at the foundations of our country. What I 
have said in the foregoing paragraphs will no doubt have about 
the same effect on you as water applied to a duck’s back. I do 
not expect it to be otherwise. 

People who become steeped in un-Americanism and pacifism 
are not open to argument. Yet, on the other hand, there is no 
argument over Americanism, One is either for America or against 
America. "There is no half-way mark. The question is with 
everybody, on which side do you take your stand? 

Enclosed herewith find a little pamphlet by the Rev. (sie) 
Rocea of Fort Wayne—an unqualified American. You will, no 
doubt, find it of interest. 

H.E. Hewitt, Rep. 
The Constructive Educational Publishing Co. (not ine.) 


An amusing rejoinder from the publishers of the book, of 
about the same caliber as the book itself. The significant thing 
is that the radicals who are attacked make no complaint. 
A book so extreme and futile carried its own refutation with it. 
The people who turn from such a hodge-podge with disgust are 
the intelligent and Christian. Such a one is Miss Adams. It 
may interest these people to learn that she is an old-fashioned 
Vermont Republican, an organization Republican, a Coolidge 
Republican, an admirer of Henry Cabot Lodge, an anti-pacifist 
and a real hundred-per-center. This species may be conserva- 
tive, but they are not so gullible as to fail instantly to see through 
“Pastors, Politicians, Pacifists.’”’ 

So wide has been the demand for Miss Adams’s article that 
we have had to get out an edition in pamphlet form. 

The Editor. 


* * 


LIKES THE REVIEW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read Miss Adams’s review of ‘‘Pastors, Poli- 
ticians, Pacifists.’’ It’s great! Very amusing. Too bad you 
were not among the elect. You should sue the authors for de- 
frauding you of your share of fame. 

But then, they did not expect to be taken seriously. It’s a 
huge joke on those mentioned. Men capable of writing such a 
book could not have meant to make charges on such flimsy evi- 
dence. 

Miss Adams should write more frequently. 

Ella E. Barilett. 


Pensacola, Fla. 
* * 


OUR ACID TWIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter of A. N. Foster throws in a new light the question 
of not requiring adhesion to our ‘“‘five points’ as a condition of 
membership in Universalist churches. I confess I never before 
thought of our leaving it out because it was too liberal for some 
whom we might want to attract. Of course to do it for that 
motive would be cowardly. I hope it will not generally be so 
interpreted... 

In your editorial on this subject you say, ‘The so-called 
humanists among liberals have given up faith in God.’ You 
protect yourself by saying, ‘‘in the sense in which we use the 
word.’’ Whom do you mean by “‘we?”” You, Mr. Editor, have 
given up faith in God in the sense that the thirty-odd Congrega- 
tional churches in Alabama use the word. Yet it represents 
Universalists unfairly when they charge that we have given up 
faith in God, even were they to add such a phrase as yours. As 
a careful reader of your editorials I am curious to know how 
you can show so sweet a spirit toward those who are less radical 
than you are, and yet get an acid twist on words toward those 
more radical than you are. There are more fundamentalist 
Congregational churches in Alabama alone than there are 


humanists holding regular charges in the whole country. You 
grow almost lyrical over the possibility of fellowship with Con- 
gregationalists, yet every time you mention the humanists you 
are likely to come as near a sneer as a naturally courteous man 
well can. To me fundamentalism is dangerous to the religion 
of the spirit, while humanism is not, the former being a static 
religion, while humanism is an experimental religion. Because 
the humanists want to go on trying to define God, and I am satis- 
fied with the conception I already have, I am not going to love 
them any less. If they keep at work they may evolve some- 
thing that we must accept. After all there are mighty few real 
liberals, and we ought to love one another in a very special way. 
A Theist. 


A writer never knows what unconscious twist he gives to 
words he writes and a reader never knows what tunconscious twist 
he gives to words he reads. We will watch our step to see if we 
put an acid twist on the words we use about people who are 
more radical than we are, if such there be. This correspondent 
should turn to the Christian Leader for August 13, 1927, and read 
the editorial review of “‘Humanist Sermons,” edited by Curtis W. 
Reese. It is entitled “Dr. Dietrich the Humanist.”’ 

We have often pointed out the dogmatism of humanists 
who insist that we must give up the words ‘“‘God,”’ “‘Christian’”’ 
and “immortality,’”’ in order to be respectable intellectually. 
We have just as often expressed our gratitude for the emphasis 
laid upon the duty of building heaven here on earth, by men 
like Frederick Eliot, Dr. Reese, Dr. Dietrich and the late Frank 
Doan. The acid twist has no place in a Universalist paper, and 
we are grateful to our correspondent for telling us how it struck 
him. 

The Editor. 
* * 
A GOOD BOAT TOO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Attached is a letter from a brother minister which is worth 
printing. Weseem to be in the same boat. 

John W. Day. 

Kennebunk, Maine. 


Rev. Dr. John W. Day, 
Dear Brother: 

Your letter to the Leader under the heading of ‘‘The Bold, 
Cold Stand,” is certainly rather rough on the editor of your 
Unitarian Register. To my mind Rev. Dr. D. of the Register is 
precisely right in the stand that he takes in regard to Roman 
Catholics. The hierarchy demands that the slaves of the Roman 
Catholic Church give their allegiance first of all to the Pope in 
temporal, spiritual and moral matters. It is strange that a 
minister of your long experience can not understand this fact. 
Your study of the history and working of Romanism must 
certainly be extremely limited. The Roman Catholics do the 
best that they can, poor fellow-beings, under the awful blight 
that is put upon them, but they are chained completely to the 
chariot-wheels of Romanism. Let alone by the horrorable (sic) 
hierarchy and they would make worthy citizens of this republic, 
but they are terribly handicapped by the demand of Rome for 
first allegiance in temporal affairs, The editor of the Register 
struck to the truth when he said that “ta Roman Catholic must 
not become President.’’ Your ignorance of Romanism is cer- 
tainly profound. Like the editor of the Leader, you bend over 
backward until your head almost touches the ground in your 
effort to make a worthy case for our unfortunate friends of the 
Romish Church. Governor Smith with the assistance of Jesuit 
Duffy wormed his way out of the shackles that bound him 
hand and foot to Rome, but to those who knew the ways of that 
hierarchy he utterly failed to convince the wise that he was not 
a servile tool to that ‘‘mother of miseries.” 

Iam mailing to you under a separate cover a small book on 
“The Cannon (sic) Law of the Papal Throne.”’ I trust that you 
will read it carefully. I enclose postage for its return. 


Wushu Joint curs aahanaaetaneeas esata as aatialaeeiaitl a Alas 
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Miracles 
Those Disturbing Miracles. By Lloyd, 
C. Douglas. (Harper and Brothers. 
$2.00.) 


“Tt would be much better for children 
to become thoroughly trained in the 
modern conception of Deity and man’s 
apparent relation to Him, spiritually, 
before being introduced to the Jehovah of 
the Israelites; for Jehovah, as a moral 
mentor, leaves a great deal to be desired.” 
This sentence, and the statement of the 
preface that the book is intended for those 
who, ‘‘while recognizing the moral grand- 
eur and unerring wisdom of Jesus, wish 
they might consider themselves his fol- 
lowers without being required to believe 
in him as a magician,”’ indicate the candor 
of the author and his spiritual purpose. 
Graphically he reminds us of the ‘‘infancy 
of great facts,’’ and most illuminatingly he 
deals with one after another of the “‘dis- 
turbing miracles’? on which so much em- 
phasis has been placed—disastrously as 
is now evident—by Christianity. Dr. 
Douglas brings out the permanently valid 
and significant truths which men not 
versed in science expressed in legend and 
poetry. Of the angels’ song to the shep- 
herds he is quite sure that Luke was “‘not 
standing by, that night, with notebook in 
hand, jotting down memoranda,’’ and he 
makes it clear that the story was written 
down ‘‘long after it had been made clear 
what Jesus taught about the imperatives 
of world salvation.’’ But he is equally 
certain that the song of the angels was the 
greatest ever sung. 

“We can not explain how, by laying 
hold upon the divine friendship of a cross- 
slain martyr who went to death as a 
disturber of a decadent orthodoxy in 
A. D. 28, we to-day may feel our lives 
transformed, our minds cleared, our aims 
repitched, so that we want to invest our- 
selves in the building of a better world; 
but we know that this friendship is real . . 
If, by the light of that Galilean torch, the 
advancing host of civilized men marches 
daily into larger privilege and better 
knowledge of the ways which point to 
a golden age of prosperity founded upon 
social justice, kindness, and generosity, 
I can hold ... to a belief that I may 
trust that ineffable radiance all the way 
and into a world beyond.”’ 

This book proclaims a helpful faith 
which goes beyond but does not conflict 
with knowledge. It should reach the 
hands of many perplexed Christians who 
are not afraid to estimate afresh the limits 
and the beauty of ancient stories in which 
men of another age clothed their faith. 

H.E.B.S. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Why, who makes much of a miracle? 
As to me I know of nothing else but miracles. 
: Walt Whitman. 


William Morris 


The Social Philosophy of William Morris. 
By Anna A. von Helmholtz-Phelan. 
(Duke University Press. $3.50.) 


When Ruskin said to a small group of 
his disciples, “Among national manu- 
factures, may not the manufacture of 
souls be also lucrative?’’ he was heard by 
young William Morris, and the words 
(along with certain others of the master’s) 
started a train of thought in the younger 
man’s mind which obliged him to reshape 
the whole course of his life. For William 
Morris may be taken as the type of all 
young men who began their mental career 
with the intention of taking orders in the 
church (Morris, indeed, was for founding a 
but whose minds, coming 
into contact with a new world of ideas, 
became secularized and awakened; and 
the awakening found expression in various 
forms of unecclesiastical service of human- 
ity, sometimes radical, sometimes not. 

Thus Morris ‘‘became absorbingly in- 
terested in the problems of his day .. . 
and fired with zeal to reform factory con- 
ditions, to improve sanitation, to secure 
the fundamental essentials of a decent 
life to the workers.’’ 

The author of this illuminating account 
begins with the narrative of this seculariz- 
ing of Morris’s mind, then proceeds to 
set forth the history of his socialism; in 
three able chapters she then presents the 
actual ideas in which his socialism took 
form. 

It is the more pleasant to commend this 
book, since the volume is exceptionally 
well made, a delight to the eye of the book- 
lover, and a credit to one’s shelves. The 
Duke University Press is to be congratu- 
lated on this excellent bit of book-making. 

Civie 


* * 


Realistic Fiction 


Red Rust. By Cornelia James Cannon. 

(Little, Brown. $2.50.) 

The Withered Root. By Rhys Davies. 

(Henry Holt.) 

Mrs. Cannon has given us a vivid pic- 
ture of pioneer life in a Swedish settlement 
in Minnesota. The hero, Matts Swenson, 
is thought queer by his folk, but his genius 
wins a reward when, after long experi- 
menting, he finally produces a rust-resist- 
ant wheat. In the meantime he and 
others in the settlement are moved by 
elemental passions, tragedy brings eman- 
cipation to one brave spirit and love 
brings sorrow to another. Mrs. Cannon 
seems to introduce us to people she knew 
intimately rather than to describe for us 
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characters she has created—and that is 
high success. Her versatile mind has 
experimented in fiction and we hope she 
will give us more. 

“The Withered Root” is also vivid, but 
the effect is produced rather by bold pen- 
strokes than by detail. It is a moving 
story and a very faithful presentation of 
life in a South Wales mining valley. The 
hero, a boy miner, becomes an evangelist, 
and we follow him through a successful 
career to the fame which turns to ashes in 
his month when he realizes how super- 
ficial and hypocritical is much of the emo- 
tionalism of his revival meetings. 

This is realism, stark, unrelieved. The 
book tells the truth, but ugly truth, and 
we are very sure there is more and better 
truth to tell. Are we sentimental be- 
cause we should like to find at least one 
admirable character in the book? Then 
we will remain sentimental! 

But Mr. Davies writes with great 
power, and we predict great things for 
him. We only hope he may meet some 
really worthy and lovable people. They 
may be found even in the mining villages 
he knows so well. 

H.E.B.S. 
* * 


Methodist Faith and Culture 


Adventures in the Minds of Men. By 
Lynn Harold Hough. (Abingdon Press. 
$1.50.) 

Mental Phases in a Spiritual Biography. 
By George Preston Mains. (Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00.) 

Two distinguished leaders of Methodism 
in the United States reveal themselves 
in these volumes, the one a man in middle 
life whose versatility and wide range of 
interests keep him young, the other a man 
of eighty-three who looks back over the 
long years of service and tells us how he 
kept his evangelical faith in the face of 
scientific developments. In each we can 
see something of the great strength of 
Methodism—its highly practical concern 
for Christianity in every-day life and its 
popular appeal. 

Dr. Hough, just reported to have re- 
signed after a notable ministry in Detroit, 
is at home in a large world of books, men, 
and affairs, a great preacher, an inter- 
preter of the United States to Britain 
(where he often occupies important pul- 
pits during summer visits). In this vol- 
ume he shares with us chatty comments 
on the many-sided life he knows so well. 
He who would keep up with Lynn Harold 
Hough as he records his reading and re- 
flections, his contacts with interesting 
people, and his brilliant estimates of living 
issues, must have a good, sound mind! 
He will be content to be silent and listen. 

Dr. Mains was for many years publish- 

(Continued on page 540) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


REV. ADA C. BOWLES 


A pioneer among our women workers, 
it seems fitting that just a few words 
should be said on this page of Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles, who died April 14. 

Born in Gloucester, Mass., Aug. 2, 1836, 
she was always a lover of nature and 
especially of the ocean. It is said of her 
that ‘‘no Swiss ever loved his mountains 
more than she loved her ocean, nor could 
he climb his mountains with more ease 
than she could swim in or row over the sea. 
It was her habit also for years to take her 
Newfoundland dog, who was her constant 
companion, and in the hush of night perch 
herself upon an overhanging cliff, and 
watch with delight, sometimes for hours, 
the waves as they rose from the sea. It 
was in one of these quiet seasons that she 
pledged to God and woman her strength, 
her heart, her mind.” 

She was our first woman worker in North 
Carolina. It was about 1904 that Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles made her visit to North 
Carolina. She went to Greenville on a 
visit to a good and faithful friend, who was 
trying to build a church there, that she 
might help her in her work. Mrs. Bowles 
made three visits to North Carolina, 
coming each time in the winter months. 
She preached in most all of the Univer- 
salist settlements in the eastern section 
of the state. She organized Mission 
Circles and did a fine work for the cause 
in many ways. Especially was her work 
effective by the firesides and in the homes. 
On a visit to Durham later she located 
there under the auspices of the W. N. M. A. 
Here she did fine work, organizing a Sun- 
day school and a Mission Circle. Through 
her influence and in response to the appeal 
for a minister, the W. N. M. A. decided 
to take up the work in North Carolina as 
their field for home missions. 

The record of her life was that of ser- 
vice to her church. Her memory will al- 
ways live to inspire our women workers. 

= * 
ATTLEBORO, MASS., OBSERVES 
WOMEN’S DAY 

Women’s Day services, Sunday, April 
15, were observed in Murray Universalist 
Church, Attleboro, Mass., under the aus- 
pices of the Mission Circle, in a fitting 
manner. A committee worked out a 
pleasing and profitable program for the 
morning and church school services. 

Beautiful music was rendered by the 
organist, Lester Earle Moore, the soloist, 
Miss Elizabeth Rustigian, and a vested 
choir. 

Rey. Isaac V. Lobdell, the pastor, read 
the scripture, offered prayer, and intro- 
duced the speaker of the day, Miss M. 
Agnes Hathaway, in his usual happy 
manner. Miss Hathaway was at her best 
and charmed the large congregation present 


with her carefully prepared address. She 
spoke with fervor, was clear and concise 
in her remarks of reference to the work of 
more than twenty years and associations 
with the Japanese people. 

At the church school hour Mrs. Marian 
Lobdell took charge. The church school 
orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Carl 
Wendelstein, flute, Miss Edith Claflin at 
the piano, Miss Mildred Warburton, violin, 
and Miss Julianne Wuilleumier, cello, 
played the ‘‘Largo”’ and “‘Ave Maria.” 

The program presented was one of in- 
struction and inspiration to the school. 
Three groups selected from the various 
classes represented phases of our mission 
work in Japan, the Southland, and at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. The primary 
pupils added their part to the occasion by 
singing a song. 

Again, Miss Hathaway addressed the 
school, this time with a talk on “Child 
Life in Japan.” She held the attention 
of pupils, teachers and guests. Repeatedly 
did she emphasize that the boys and girls 
of Japan have hearts just the same as we, 
and admonished us always to show the 
kindly spirit of brotherhood to every one. 


At the close all joined in the use of “He 
leadeth me,’’ and as the benediction was 
repeated by the school, all felt that efforts 
in observance of the day had been worth 
while, and would stand out in memory 
because of the presence of our dearly loved 
missionary, Miss Hathaway. 

= ~*~ 


THE HATHAWAY GIRL 


Two more Mission Circles, Cambridge 
First, and Norwood, both of Massa- 
chusetts, have sent notice of a pledge of 
$10 each for five years for the Hathaway 
Girl in Blackmer Home. We have also 
received two individual pledges, one of 
$10 and one of $5. We need but two more, 
and possibly these have been pledged and 
no notice thereof sent to 176 Newbury 
Street. 


= = 


ACTIVITIES AMONG OUR WOMEN 
Cambridge First Mission Circle reports 
a most interesting evening meeting on 
April 11, when Mrs. Anna C, M. Tilling- 
hast, Commissioner of the Port of Boston, 
spoke upon the problems of Immigration. 
An interested audience of church friends 
greeted her, and the Circle feels that one 
way to aid the authorities in this work is 
to have an intelligent view of the work of 
administration in this field. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held on Monday, April 16, at Head- 
quarters. President Nichols presided 
and Rey. Stanley G. Spear of Roxbury 
conducted the devotions. Others present 
were: Messrs. Bissell, Leighton, J. M. 
Paige, Brush, Isaac Smith, Lobdell, Hoyt, 
G. H. Leining, Stevens, Grose, McInnes, 
Raspe, Ayres, Nichols, Huntley, Cole, 
Marshall, Rose, Coons, Case, Walker, 
Polk, and Miss Shedd, Miss Freeman 
and Mrs. Chamberlain. 

The speaker of the morning was Rev. 
E. Tallmadge Root, D. D., secretary of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
who described the work of the Federation 
and its modes of co-operation with the 
churches. The Federation, he explained, 
could go far toward rectifying duplica- 
tion of work among the churches. With 
proper co-operation it could act as a clear- 
ing house for church members, notifying 
pastors when new families had moved 
into the precincts of their parish. ‘‘Pas- 
tors do not feel the responsibility they 
should,’’ said Dr. Root, “for members 
who move away.”’ “It is necessary for us 
to cultivate a deeper sense of church 
membership,’ he went on, “and if we 
work together we can create a greater 
feeling of responsibility. The Federation 
is considering drawing up a statement of 
what we feel church membership means, 
printing it in large quantities, and dis- 
tributing it among the churches. Some- 
thing must be done to deepen a sense of 


responsibility for church attendance. The 
average proportion of church members 
who attend church regularly is altogether 
too small. Why should any church mem- 
ber stay away from church on Sunday for 
any reason that would not keep him from 
his business the next day?” 

Dr. Root also called attention to the 
fact that there was a great gap between 
the attitude of the church press on inter- 
national and public questions and the 
opinions of the average church member 
on these matters, depending, as he does, 
on the daily press, which does not give 
space to church news nor express the 
Christian point of view. It is essential, 
urged Dr. Root, that a denominational 
paper be in the home of every church 
member, and suggested that one way to 
bring this about would be for every pastor 
to find out how many of his families took 
the church paper and work to bring the 
number up to 100 per cent before the end 
of the year. 

Dr. Root then spoke of some of the civie 
issues in which the Federation had taken 
an active interest during the past year, the 
Padlock Law, the Commercial Sports 
Bill. He felt that a body of intelligent 
citizens could best be developed through 
the churches, and suggested that every 


church appoint a citizen committee to see- 


that every member entitled to vote goes 
to the polls. He then touched on unem- 
ployment and what the individual churches 
might do to help relieve the situation. 
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The General Convention Page 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Somerville First and the Tufts Me- 
morial 

Another significant memorial is assured 
for the National Memorial Church. This 
time it is our fine parish in Somerville, 
Mass., that responds. Weeks ago the 
minister, Dr. Leighton, backed by several 
of his trustees, took the initiative in finding 
some way in which to identify the society 
with this notable denominational enter- 
prise. 

The situation was canvassed. The sub- 
ject was presented to the people by the 
minister from the pulpit. Literature was 
circulated. The interest aroused was 
genuine. The response was immediate. 
The result is one of the most significant 
memorials in this ‘‘Universalist West- 
minster Abbey”’ that is soon to be a reality 
in the nation’s Capital. The memorial, 
one of the large beautiful clerestory win- 
dows on the south side of the nave, will be 
dedicated in memory of Mr. Charles Tufts, 
a charter member of the First Univer- 
salist Society of Somerville and the founder 
of Tufts College. 

At a meeting held February 16, 1854, 
the First Universalist Church of Somer- 
ville was duly organized. At that meeting 
Mr. Tufts, who was present, presented 
the infant society with a lot of land situ- 
ated on what is now known as Cross and 
Tufts Streets. On this site the first church 
building owned by the society was erected 
and in it the congregation worshiped until 
1917, when the new edifice on Highland 
Avenue was built. 

The name of Charles Tufts is cherished 
by the members and friends of the Somer- 
ville church not only because of what he 
did to start the society on its way, but on 
account of his interest in education and his 
gift of the one hundred acres of land on 
which Tufts College now stands. 

Mr. Tufts was born in Medford in 
Massachusetts July 6, 1781. He spanned 
nearly a century with his lifetime, dying 
at the ripe old age of ninety-five on De- 
cember 6, 1876. In this large tract, given 
for the establishment of an institution of 
higher education, was one of the most 
picturesque, sightly hills in the vicinity 
of Greater Boston, to-day known as ‘‘Col- 
lege Hill.’’ 

When he gave the land, tradition has it, 
he remarked, ‘‘I will put a light on the 
hill.’ It was a prophetic utterance. He 
did put a light on the hill in the form of a 
college whose influence has been felt 
through the nation. He became one of 
its trustees in 1856 and continued in that 
capacity until his death. 

Mr. Tufts was a successful business 
man and manufacturer. His advice and 
counsel were sought on every hand. He 
was public-spirited in the truest sense of 
the word, aiming to promote the best 


Edited by Roger F. Etz 


interests of his city and nation by ad- 
vancing the cause of liberal religion and 
liberal education. 

The name of Charles Tufts is tenderly 
revered in the Somerville parish, where the 
people feel they owe him so much. The 
denomination, however, is indebted to him 
for his influence upon the spiritual and 
educational life of the church as a whole. 

We congratulate the minister, officers 
and members of the First Church in 
Somerville on this fitting memorial they 
are placing in the National Memorial in 
Washington. It will not only serve to 
perpetuate the name and memory of a 
notable Universalist layman, but it will 
serve as a source of inspiration to future 
generations through the years to come. 

There is some name in your church or 


in your own family that should be honored . 


with a memorial in the National Memorial 
Church. Why not look into the subject 
and see what can be done about it? 
* * 
SOME REACTIONS 

Reactions from some consecrated givers: 

“T am enclosing the widow’s mite 
to-day of five dollars, and the first part of 
July I will send you five more. I am an old 
soldier of the Civil War and am unable to 
perform any labor. I am living on a 
government pension so I do not have much 
of a surplus of money. But every little 
helps. Little grains of sand and little 
drops of water make the mighty ocean 
and the living land.’”’ 

“Please find enclosed $5.00 for the 
Memorial Church. It is a small sum but 
allI can afford. I am sending it in memory 
of our son Lieutenant —— who gave his 
life in the World War.” 

(Note: This contribution has been as- 
signed to the fund for the Memorial Bay 
for those who served in the World War. 
Other similar contributions will be credited 
to the same Memorial.) 

Reaction from an already generous 
contributor: 

“T think I can afford to put one stone 
in the church, and I am enclosing check. 
Every subsidiary society in all our churches 
should be represented by a stone—Ladies’ 
Aid, Men’s Club, Mission Circle, ete.” 

Reaction from one who wants to give: 

“Much as I desire to do so, I can not 
at present aid the good project. I should 
greatly like to furnish a Building Stone as 
a memorial to my brother, one of the truest 
men that ever lived and a Universalist. 
Making no promise and no prophecy, I 
express the hope only that this desire may 
yet have its fulfillment. But there is no 
visible prospect for such fulfillment.” 

Reaction from an interested minister: 

“In reply to your circulars and letters 
in the matter of Building Stones for the 
National Memorial Church, I want to 
congratulate you on the plan. It is a 


winner. There is lots of money afloat, 
if we can only get at it, or get it into the 
right channels. 

“We have a little bit of an Adventist 
church here in —— with twenty at- 
tendants, plain people, but they raise 
$250 per month. What the deuce is wrong 
with our liberal church? 

“Our local church is working on the 
Five Year Program, but what is $10 to 
these people? Not a consideration if I can 
only make them see it as I see it. The lack 
of consecration is simply appalling.’’ 

Reaction from an interested layman: 

“The campaign for the Washington 
Church again brings to my mind some 
thoughts I have many times had in con- 
nection with our church financing, possibly 
nothing new to those who have struggled 
with this problem from time immemorial. 
If every one would only give regularly a 
small amount it would be an easy matter to 
put over almost anything we have ever 
had up. The Daily News Almanac, a book 
gotten out by one of our local newspapers, 
gives the following statistics of the Uni- 
versalist Church: Number of clergymen, 
466; churches, 604; communicants, 49,794. 

“Tf every one of our members, based on 
the above figures, would give $3.00, or 
less than one cent a day, it would yield a ‘ 
total of $149,382, or quite a little in excess 
of the sum required to put us on easy 
street with this object. If every one 
would give an equal amount to the General 
Convention and also to their local state 
funds it would put them to say the least 
in much more comfortable condition than 
many of them have been. This would 
only mean a total of $9.00 per year per 
person, and supposing one were giving a 
total of only 50 cents per Sunday to his 
church would leave $16.00 to go towards 
supporting the activities of his local parish. 

“Tt is, of course, not at all probable that 
every one will give something, or that all 
will give as much as they could give with- 
out inconvenience, but it seems, if the 
very satisfactory results to be obtained 
from modest but systematic contributions 
could be driven home to the people, it 
would result in substantial improvement 
to our financial status. Possibly some 
people do not give at all because they feel 
an unwarranted sensitiveness about the 
smallness of the amount they can give, 
and of course if many take that attitude 
it very unfavorably affects our finances. 

“Tf only our people would look at. this 
subject in the proper light and could 
realize that no heavy burden need be 
placed on any one it would easily solve all 
of our financial troubles. I think we all 
love our church and would like to see it 
grow and flourish, because we feel that 
there is no other church to-day whose 
principles practically lived up to would 
result in so much good to humanity.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday Schood Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle; 
April 29-May 5. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
April 29-May 5. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
April 29-May 5. Danbury, Conn. New 
York City. Headquarters. 


* * 


THE PAGEANT AT ARLINGTON 


In the author’s home church at Ar- 
lington, Mass., the Easter pageant, ‘“The 
Radiant Life,’’ was given with marvelous 
beauty and effectiveness. Though not 
directed by Mrs. Cushing, the participants 
had the benefit of her counsel and encour- 
agement. 

The church was crowded, the usual 
Arlington congregation being augmented 
by many visitors from other denomina- 
tions and from other communities. 

Those who were particularly interested 
in the art of pageantry had a practical 
demonstration of successful production. 
Music, costuming, lighting and stage ar- 
rangement were simple and could be du- 
plicated by almost any committee, yet 
they were entirely adequate. 

Attendants, however, gave principal 
attention to the pageant itself, allowing 
its tender and inspiring lessons to uplift 
and bless them. The first and second 
spokesmen, both mature men experienced 
in fraternal organizations, gave ideal 
rendering to the beautiful lines. And all 
the parts were taken with dignity and deep 
feeling. It was distinctively a religious 
service. 

Mrs. Cushing is being urged to expand 
this pageant and allow it to be published 
for use in churches of all denominations. 

* * 


THEY LIKE THE BUILDING STONES 


People are delighted with the Building 
Stone idea, church people and church 
school people. The thought of having the 
different classes raise ten dollars or more 
apiece and make contributions for the 
Leaonard Memorials arouses wide-spread 
enthusiasm. 

Every minister has received one of the 
“Stones’’ with an explanatory letter and 
every superintendent has received several. 
More are available for any applicants. 

Here is a copy of the letter: 

April 16, 1928. 
To the Officers, Minister and Teachers of 
the Church School. 
Dear Friends and Fellow-W orkers: 

The Building of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church is now assured. The 
Leonard Memorials, commemorating the 
Universalist origin of Children’s Day, are 
of primary interest to our church schools. 

We have made a creditable beginning. 
Now that the National Memorial Church 
is certain, all desire to have the Leonard 
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CHILDREN’S DAY PRO- 
GRAMS 

* (Free, from the General Sunday 

* School Association.) 

* He Cares for Me. 

* Our Children’s Day Program. 

* Children’s Day Program for Uni- 

ba versalist Sunday Schools. 

Summer’s Best of All. 

The First Children’s Day. 


* 
* 

* 

* 

a 

* 

* 

* 
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* 

* 

* 

* 
(For sale by the Universalist Pub- * 
lishing House.) = 
The Child in the Midst, Katherine * 
Stanley Hall, Edith Fairfield. +2 
One scene—18 characters, all chil- * 
dren. 30 minutes for service, * 
which is a simple pageant. May * 
be elaborated to include more * 
children—15 cents. 
The Lamp—A pageant of Religious * 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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Education, An‘ta B. Ferris. 
Requires large cast—over one hun- 
dred. One episode may be given 
instead of complete pageant. 30 

cents. 

The Crusade of the Children, Eliz- 

abeth Woodbridge. 

A pageant-play for children. 3 acts. 
Time, 2 hours. Twenty-five 
speaking parts with any number 
additional children. Especially 
suitable for out-door community 
festival. $1.50. 

Boys and Girls from Hebrew His- 
tory—A Children’s Day Pageant. 
Annie Russell Marble. 

Through tableau, dialogue and music, 
boys and girls from Old and New 
Testament are presented. May be 
cut or elaborated to meet needs 

25 cents. 
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of any school. 
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Memorials dedicated as the gift from our 
schools. Let us, therefore, complete the 
fund of $15,000. At Hartford our Asso- 
ciation voted unanimously to bend every 
effort to the accomplishment of this end. 

This endeavor will meet the desires of 
many schools in the following classes: 
1. Those that found canvass inopportune 
in 1927. 2. Those that raised small 
amounts but, being dissatisfied, desire 
another chance. 8. Those that nearly 
reached the average of one dollar per 
member and would like to complete their 
work. 4. Those that exceeded the goal 
but intend to do even more. 

We now recommend a new plan of pro- 
cedure. We are sending to the superin- 
tendent a supply of the ‘‘Building Stones’’ 
issued by the National Memorial Church 
Committee. The price of each stone is 
ten dollars. The gift of one or more by an 


individual or a group will impart a sense 
of actual partnership in the National 
Memorial Church. Why not have dif- 
ferent classes in your school give Building 
Stones? Such contributions will count 
toward the Leonard Memorials. 

It’s a good idea, isn’t it? Start your 
classes at work immediately and have 
them send in the Building Stones on Chil- 
dren’s Sunday. Schools bringing their 
offerings up to an average of a dollar per 
member will be mentioned on a special 
list to be preserved in Washington. 

Yours for loyal co-operation, 

The General Sunday School Association. 

Your school has already contributed 
toward the Leonard Memorials $...... 

* * 
SOMETHING ABOUT FERRY BEACH 
III 

A very important fact that ought to be 
impressed at once is that the accommoda- 
tions at Ferry Beach will be taxed to the 
utmost. This is not one of the years when 
the president and secretary will have to 
go forth with drums in an effort to secure 
occupants for rooms; it is one when they 
will grow old and gray in their endeavor 
to find rooms for occupants. 

They will do it, of course. Everybody 
will be made comfortable and happy. 
The present suggestion, however, is that 
wise people will make their reservation at 
the earliest possible moment. “First 
come, first served.’ ‘‘First come, best 
served.”’ It is not too soon at the be- 
ginning of May to engage rooms. 

Write to Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 5 
Fairview Ave., Morrisville, Penn. Tell 
him many facts. Tell him the exact date 
of your arrival and the exact date of your 
departure. Tell him whether or not you 
have arranged for a roommate. Tell him 
whether you choose to live in a tent or in 
one of the hotels. Tell him whether you 
are a conventionite or just a vacationist. 
He will do his best to give you exactly 
what you desire. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS 


From every part of the country come 
reports of many accessions to church 
membership, ‘the great majority being 
young people from the church schools. 
For instance, at the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Minneapolis, seventeen new 
members were welcomed, of whom four- 
teen were church school attendants. 

* * 


GOOD FOR PITTSFIELD 


Pittsfield, Maine, sends good news. 
There has been a steady increase in ef- 
ficiency, enthusiasm, membership and at- 
tendance. The record attendance thus 
far was 168. A teacher training class, with 
fifteen members, has been held two periods. 
for each of five evenings. 


—- 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. George E. Etz of Northfield, Ohio, 
is convalescent from serious illness. 


Rev. H. E. Latham, pastor of the 
Universalist church of Springfield, Ver- 
mont, recently delivered a lecture in the 
free lecture course at the Woodman In- 
stitute of that place. His subject was 
“Some Wonders of Our Wonderland,” and 
dealt with visits to the national parks and 
other places in the United States. 


Rey. John Smith Lowe, D. D., was 
preacher at the morning service at St. 
John’s Universalist Church, Joliet, Il., 
April 22. 

Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., pas- 
tor of the Universalist-Unitarian church, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., was in attendance at 
the Unitarian Conference at Charlotte, 
S. C., during the week of April 8. 


Mrs. Anna C. M. Tillinghast, commis- 
sioner of immigration at the port of Bos- 
ton, is at the Beverly Hospital for an opera- 
tion. 

Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., pastor 
of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, exchanged pulpits 
Sunday, April 15, with Rev. Ulysses G. 
Pierce, D. D., pastor of All Souls Unitarian 
Church. z 


Rev. John W. Day, D. D., of Kennebunk, 
Maine, a distinguished Unitarian clergy- 
man, is now carried on the roll of Uni- 
versalist clergymen, having been granted 
fellowship by the committee of the Maine 
State Convention. 


Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., 
supplied the pulpit of the First Parish in 
Dorchester (Meeting House Hill), Uni- 
tarian, April 15, in the absence of Rev. 
Adelbert S. Hudson. 


Miss Mary A. Tyler, a Washington, 
D. C., Universalist, was knocked down by 
an automobile April 15 and taken to an 
emergency hospital in a serious condition. 
Miss Tyler is a sister of the late Dr. Abbie 
Tyler, one of the first licensed physicians 
in the United States. They were from an 
old Massachusetts family. 


Mr. Frank B. Chatterton, of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., a licensed preacher of the 
Universalist Church, has been added to 
the office staff of the Nashua, N. H., 
Y. M. C. A. as assistant to the general 
secretary in charge of membership ac- 
tivities and promotion work. 


Rey. W. H. Skeels, former General Secre- 
tary, now pastor of the Universalist church 
at Herkimer, N. Y., has received many 
favorable comments on his article, ““Cam- 
paign Revitalizes the Church,’ published 
in Church Management. By permission of 
Church Management, the Christian Leader 
will soon republish this article. 


Alabama 

Camp Hill.—Rev. George A. Gay, pas- 
tor. The Universalist church has been 
saddened during the winter by the pass- 
ing of two members of one of the old 
families. Mr. John Heard, for more than 
a score of years the treasurer of the church, 
died Feb. 13, aged sixty-eight, and two 
weeks later his mother was buried, aged 
ninety. Mr. Heard was a regular attend- 
ant at church, faithful to all obligations, 
highly respected by his fellow-citizens, 
and in his death the church suffers the 
loss of one of its strongest supporters. 
Mrs. Sarah Heard,-although very deaf, 
attended the services of worship occa- 
sionally during her later years, and was 
known and loved by a large circle of 
friends. She, too, is greatly missed. Dis- 
agreeable weather and sickness have 


_ Seriously interfered with all church work 


during the winter, and the people are 
eagerly awaiting pleasant days. Plans 
are maturing for the tenth session of the 
summer institute for church workers which 
meets here June 22 to July 1. 


Georgia 

Canon.—Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, 
pastor. On Easter Sunday Rev. Nellie 
Mann Opdale preached a fitting sermon. 
On Sunday evening the Y. P. C. U. pre- 
sented a beautiful pageant, entitled ‘‘The 
Radiant Life,’’ portraying the life of 
Christ. Twenty-one characters, and the 
choir, which rendered appropriate music, 
took part in the presentation. The young 
people are planning to send a delegate to 
Ferry Beach in July. 

Illinois 

Galesburg.—Rev. Lambert J. Case, 
pastor. At the regular church council 
meeting held recently reports were made 
on the various activities of the church. 
Attendance at the morning services has 
been gradually increasing. Our . Holy 
Thursday service was very effective as a 
candlelight service. Ten new members 
were received into the church Easter 
Sunday and the Easter offering was the 
best it has been in years. Our church 
school is now about double the size of 
last year’s school. The Scouts and Camp- 
fire Girls are busy with their usual activi- 
ties and are taking in new members. 


- The Boy Rangers gave a very successful 


circus recently. The Y. P. C. U. held a 
special series of Lenten services with 
speakers from the older people of the 
church, culminating in the Easter breakfast 
service when a very good crowd attended. 
Our Clara Barton Guild gave an Easter 
supper for one of the girls’ homes of the 
city and the Women’s Missionary Associa- 
tion is getting ready for its annual luncheon. 
The Women’s League held its spring 
bazaar and dinner recently: The men’s 


held with a good deal of success. 


club recently purchased a beautiful parade 
flag for the Scout troop and entertained 
the troop at dinner. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis.—Rev. Fred A. Line, pastor. 
Increasing interest was manifested in the 
special Lenten sermons preached by the 
pastor, with good-sized congregations and 
many new people attending the services. 
Despite the unseasonable weather the 
Easter congregation was the largest in 
many years. A musical program was 
rendered by a double quartette under the 
direction of Mr. William Franklin. The 
pastor’s subject was, ‘‘Evolution and Im- 
mortality.’’ Six were received into church 
membership. The Easter offering amounted 
to about $250. The Easter observance 
began with an Easter breakfast served 
by the Y. P. C. U., followed by a devo- 
tional meeting, led by Oscar Vogt and 
Leon McClellan. The Sunday school had 
the largest Easter attendance in years. 
The Men’s Fellowship Class, organized a 
few weeks ago, is steadily growing. Sun- 
day evening, April 15, Mr. Line preached 
in the Baptist church of Adams, a small 
village about fifty miles southeast of 
Indianapolis. Mr. A. F. Eubank, a mem- 
ber of Central Universalist Church, teaches 
a large men’s class in this church every 
Sunday, and it was by invitation of this 
class that Mr. Line occupied the pulpit. 
The three hundred or more men and 
women present at this service give evi- 
dence of the high esteem in which Mr. 
Eubank is held in that community, and 
of the splendid influence he is exerting. 

Oaklandon.—Rev. Fred A. Line, pastor. 
The young people conducted a sunrise 
service on Haster morning as for the past 
several years. This service was followed 
by an Easter breakfast. The weather 
affected the Sunday school attendance 
somewhat, but there were 127 present. 
Their goal had been set at 150. A large 
congregation greeted the pastor in the 
evening. The young people provided the 
Easter music, and they gave the pastor and 
people a pleasant surprise by appearing 
in vestments, which a few of the faithful 
ones had worked hard to get in readiness 
for this service. A young people’s vested 
choir will be a feature of our services in 
the future. The young people recently 
gave a play in the church, which was well 
patronized. A young man in the cast 
broke his arm the morning of the play, but 
despite considerable pain, he “‘carried on,”’ 
and took his part very creditably. Mr. 
Line has been asked to preach the Com- 
mencement sermon to the high school 
graduating class. 


Maine 


Pittsfield.—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pastor. 


During the winter an evening service was 
The 


program was varied, consisting of pictures, 


8 || 


outside speakers and addresses by the 
pastor. The church school is gaining all 
along the line. New equipment is being 
added and new classes organized. Easter 
was a fitting climax to the winter’s work. 
On Maundy Thursday a class of eight 
joined the church. 

Rockland.—Rey. C. A. Knickerbocker, 
pastor. A large number of members and 
friends joined in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper in the church auditorium 
on Maundy Thursday evening. The 
service was preceded by the admission of 
five new members. On Easter Sunday the 
church was filled, the Knights Templars 
attending in a body. The flowers were 
afterward distributed among the sick and 
shut-ins of the parish. On April 22 the 
Odd Fellows celebrated their anniversary 
at our church. A series of cantatas is be- 
ing given by the quartette assisted by 
chorus choir and orchestra for the benefit 
of the organ fund. The last one, “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ,’’ was given on 
Palm Sunday to a crowded house. The 
collection was over $60. The Mission 
Circle has held enjoyable all-day meetings 
with luncheon, relief sewing and devo- 
tional and study hour. The churches of 
Knox County are co-operating in a move- 
ment to employ a religious worker to spend 
the summer as a missionary to the small 
places in the county where there are no 
churches and no religious instruction for 
the children. 

Rumford.—Rey. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. The subjects of Mr. Rice’s Lenten 
sermons were: ‘‘Religion and Church At- 
tendance,”’ ‘Religion and Self Denial,’’ 
“Religion and Hell,’ ‘Religion and Mir- 
acles,” “Religion, Sportsmanship, and 
Business,”’ ‘‘The King of Kings,’”’ and ‘‘The 
Eternal Yes.’’ The annual church meet- 
ing on Holy Thursday evening had the 
largest attendance for several years. 
Eleven candidates were accepted for church 
membership. A communion service fol- 
lowed. The sunrise service on Easter 
Sunday was the largest in the history of 
the church, eighty-four present. A trum- 
peter in the church belfry played ‘‘O come 
all ye faithful,’ “The morning light is 
breaking,’ and ‘The Holy City.” At 
this service Mr. Rice gave the story of 
“The Mansion,’ by Henry van Dyke. 
A quartette from the Y. P. C. U. furnished 
music. Two more members were re- 
ceived into the church, making thirteen, 
the largest class in the history of this 
church. An inspiring Easter service was 
enjoyed at 10.80 with an attendance of 
185. The Easter offering amounted to 
$226.60. The church was beautifully 
decorated with flowers given by the Ladies’ 
Aid and memorial gifts which were after- 
wards given to the sick and shut-ins. 
The Ladies’ Aid held a successful Faster 
sale and supper which netted $90. The 
ladies furnished a supper a month for the 
men’s club and gave $25 to the Easter 
offering. The men’s club now has an ac- 
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tive membership of fifty-five. They re- 
cently gave $50 toward the electric pumper 
for the organ and are now negotiating to 
buy a large electric coffee urn. The Mis- 
sion Circle held a food sale recently, clear- 
ing $40. On April 17 the Circle enjoyed a 
silver tea, having guests from other 
churches to hear Miss Christine Lang, who 
returned April first from five years’ ser- 
vice as a missionary in India. The junior 
and intermediate departments of the 
church school enjoyed a supper and en- 
tertainment April 11 to close the airship 
contest. The classes furnished the enter- 
tainment. Sixty pupils besides the teachers 
and parents attended. Five young men 
from the boys’ class taught by Arthur Co- 
burn united with the church at Easter. 
The Clara Barton Guild are making lay- 
ettes for the county health nurse, have 
pledged $5 a year for five years toward the 
support of a Japanese girl af the Blackmer 
Home, have bought a health bond, and 
are planning to send a member of the 
summer school to Northfield. The Y. P. 
C. U. is holding meetings regularly. One 
of the members, Charles Hutchins, was 
recently elected president of the inter- 
denominational young people’s council of 
this district. The Lincoln Band of Mercy 
observed Humane Sunday April 15. A 
fine program was given by the children, 
and the superintendent of the Rumford 
schools gave an address. Mr. Rice spoke 
to the Rotary Club April 16, and to the 
Cosmos Club April 23. He begins his 
second season of summer services at the 
Universalist church at Andover Sunday 
evening, May 138. A committee of three 
from our church are on the general com- 
mittee of the church vacation school of 
Mexico and Rumford to be held in July. 
The committee is already planning for 
the fourth season of the school. 
Norway.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. The largest congregation of the 
year filled the church on Easter Sunday. 
Our Y. P. C. U. joined the young people 
of the village in a sunrise service at the 
Methodist church, followed by an Easter 
breakfast at the Congregational church. 
Members of our Sunday school took lead- 
ing parts in an Easter pageant, ‘The 
Dawning,” given at the opera house in 
the evening under the direction of Miss 
Flanders of the high school faculty. At 
the Maundy Thursday roll call and com- 
munion eight members joined the church. 
Mr. Allen has set the goal at 100 new 
members by next Easter. The men of the 
parish served supper to a record crowd on 
April 11. The church auditorium was 
filled for the entertainment which followed. 
Mrs. Ada Trask gave a reading of ‘‘The 
Old Peabody Pew,’’ which was followed 
by the play ‘Trouble on Tory Hill.” 
A male quartette, with Mrs. Klain at the 
organ, rendered old time ballads between 
acts. Costumes preserved from “‘the good 
old days’’ found a congenial setting under 


‘the light of kerosene lanterns. 
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Maryland 


Baltimore.—Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pastor. 
Our annual fellowship supper on Wednes- 
day evening, April 11, celebrated the com- 
pletion of another successful year in our 
church. At the annual church meeting 
which followed the supper reports from 
all departments and allied organizations 
were received, showing every branch 
of our church work in splendid shape. 
Plans were made for still greater activity 
in the year ahead. 


Massachusetts 


Saugus.—Rev. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
The church fair was held Feb. 22, which 
this year came on Ash Wednesday. Some 
special Sunday evening services were held 
during Lent. The communion service 
was held on Thursday evening, April 5. 
The Easter music was in charge of Mr. 
Eugene Conley, our regular director, and 
the choir was assisted by Mrs. Sylvia 
Rogers, contralto, who is heard frequently 
from station WEEI as a soloist. Five 
members were received into the church. 
A splendid evening service was given by 
the Sunday school, planned and directed 
by Miss Beulah S. Cone. The annual 
meeting of the parish was held on Monday 
evening, April 9. All reports showed the 
church in promising condition, with a very 
comfortable balance on hand. Mr. A. M. 
Brown was re-elected moderator. Miss 
Nathalie Upton clerk, F. E. Ewart 
treasurer, H. O. Westondarp trustee for 
five years, Mr. N. R. Stiles and Frank N. 
Lendell stewards, Miss Elizabeth Price 
register. Miss Beulah S. Cone was elected 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 
The new memorial baptismal font recently 
purchased by contributions of many people 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
fair, was in place and used for the first 
time at the Easter service. This will be 
dedicated with special services on Mothers’ 
Sunday, May 13. 

Lowell, Grace——Reyv. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. On Thursday, April 3, the men of the 
parish were the guests of the trustees at a 
supper served in the parish dining room. 
Following the supper a rally meeting was 
held at which Mr. Edward Fisher, one of 
the trustees, made an inspiring appeal to 
the men to shoulder the budget and let 
the ladies devote their source of income to 
pay off the’ church debt. The appeal 
met with most hearty response and the 
budget was raised. The sequel to this 
good work expressed itself on Thursday, 


‘April 12, on which date the Ladies’ Social 


Union paid off an old note of $500. The 
men have organized themselves into 
the “‘Grace Church one hundred,’’ with 
Dr. G. Forrest Martin as president, and 
Mr. Charles A. Hosmer secretary. On 
Holy Thursday fourteen new members 
were received into the church. Taster 
Sunday services the church was well 
In the evening the officers and 
members of the church school gave a 
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pageant, ““The Consecration of Sir Gala- 
had.”’ A special girls’ chorus rendered the 
music. 

Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. Isaac V. 
Lobdell, pastor. During Holy Week ser- 
vices were held on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings with speakers 
as follows: Rev. Melville A. Shafer, pastor 
of the Wrentham Congregational church, 
Rev. Stephen M. Palmer, Unitarian, and 
the pastor. Music was rendered by three 
soloists, Messrs. Freeman Knowlton and 
Millard Ashley and Mrs. Grace Goff Fer- 
nald, one of Murray Church’s own mem- 
bers. On Maundy Thursday, at the close 
of address and communion, twenty-eight 
new members were received, twenty of 
this number being from the church school. 
There were eleven baptisms. On Easter 
Sunday the pastor’s subject was “‘Eternal 
Life.”” Members of the church school pre- 
sented the pageant, “‘The Radiant Life,’’ 
by Stella Marek Cushing, in the evening to 
a large congregation. On Women’s Day, 


April 15, M. Agnes Hathaway spoke at the . 


church service and in the church school. 
The Murray Men’s Club has been rehears- 
ing for the annual minstrel show April 26- 
Pell 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. Our Easter congregation was the 
largest we have ever had. Eleven united 
with the church. Inspiring music was 
furnished by the quartette assisted by the 
Gabriel Trumpeters of Boston. The pas- 
tor preached the concluding sermon in 
his Lenten series on ‘‘Fundamental Mod- 
ernism.’”’ The topic was ‘‘The Life Ever- 
lasting.””’ During Holy Week he preached 
in his own pulpit and at the First Church, 
Providence, and the local Episcopal 
church. The recent parish meeting 
showed all bills paid and a balance in the 
treasury. Dr. Coons was the speaker of 
the occasion. Our men’s club has been 
favored recently by speeches from Speaker 
Hull of the House of Representatives and 
Rev. John N. Mark, Unitarian minister 
at Arlington. 

Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. Easter weather left much to be 
desired. Snow flurries and a biting wind 
did not encourage church attendance, but 
the auditorium was comfortably filled 
for one of the best Easter services we have 
ever held. The chancel was beautifully 
banked with potted lilies against a back- 
ground of evergreens, with seven tall white 
lighted candles upon the altar. The music, 
furnished by quartette, organ and violin, 
was of a high order. Dr. Adams preached 
on “‘The Confession Supreme,” his text 
being Romans 1:16. Five babies were 
christened and ten persons united with the 
church. Universalist, Methodist, Presby- 
terian and Dutch Reformed were the de- 
nominations represented by the letters 
of transfer handed in by the candidates. 
Another class of candidates is now being 
formed, and a third will be received in June. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, 
pastor. Easter services were well attended. 
Fifteen accessions were made to the church 
membership, eight individuals were bap- 
tized, and the offering was the largest in 
the history of the church ($615.25). At 
the evening service on April 15 the minis- 
ter discussed the ‘‘Idlewild’’ Fellowship 
and certain reactions which resulted from 
this gathering of clergymen. The monthly 
union service will be held in the Wells 
River Congregational Church with Dr. 
A. L. Smith of the Methodist Episcopal 
church as the preacher. The Community 
Junior Symphony Orchestra gave the 
expected concert April 19. Mr. Reardon 
will address the Laconia Teachers’ As- 
sociation the last week in April, and has 
been invited to give the Commencement 
address at Black River Academy, Ludlow, 
Vermont,. the second week in June. The 
Senior Crusaders are rehearsing the play, 
“Be an Optimist,”’ which will probably be 
staged the latter part of May. 


New Jersey 


Newark.—Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, pastors. The 
church was open every day during Holy 
Week and more than a thousand people 
attended the noon-day services held from 
Easter Monday through Good Friday. 
Interesting speakers, including Rabbi 
Silberfield of the Jewish Temple, Newark, 
Rev. Joseph Loughran of the East Orange 
Unitarian church, Rey. Charles Francis 
Potter of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York City, Dr. Rose and 
Mr. Garner were heard. Dr. Rose had 
selected as the general topic of the week, 
“The Beatitudes,”’ and the speakers gave 
illuminating and original interpretations 
of these. Every seat in the auditorium 
was filled on Good Friday evening for the 
communion service. Twenty-six new 
members were received. Mr. Garner 
preached on ‘‘The Scene in the Garden.”’ 
On Easter morning more than 800 at- 
tended the service. The church was beau- 
tifully decorated with palms and Haster 
lilies by the Clara Barton Guild. Dr. 
Rose concluded a series of Lenten ser- 
mons with an address on ‘“‘The Resurrec- 
tion Triumph.’’ The new members were 
given the right hand of fellowship and 
their ‘‘life verses.’”? At the conclusion of 
this service the children of the kindergar- 
ten, carrying flowering plants, appeared 
on the platform and joined in the closing 
hymn. Easter evening saw the church 
again filled to capacity. A musical service 
included a cantata, “‘The Life Everlast- 
ing,’’ rendered by the choir assisted by 
the organ, cello, and violin. Mr. Garner 
gave readings from Tennyson’s “In Me- 
moriam’’ and several selected poems. 
The Easter offering will reach $3,000. 
Rev. L. Hamilton Garner of Potsdam, 
N. Y., came to Newark as associate pastor 
of the Church of the Redeemer on March 
1. A delightful reception was given for 


Mr. and Mrs. Garner on March 13 in the 
parsonage. A spring luncheon served by 
the ladies of the Mission Circle recently 
proved a social and financial success. 
Miss Emma Krementz, superintendent of 
the Cradle Roll, gave an ‘‘Easter bunny 
party’’ for the Cradle Roll children and 
fifty babies under the age of three and a 
half enjoyed the fun.‘ The Ladies’ Aid 
Society, which holds a luncheon and 
business meeting each fortnight, is plan- 
ning a large sale and card party on April 
26. The Clara Barton Guild is holding a 
rummage sale in the social hall two days 
this week. The Y. P. C. U. has an ex- 
cellent girls’ basketball team which is 
holding its own with teams of other 
churches in a series of games arranged by 
an Inter-church League. The young 
people are busy at present with the pro- 
duction of a three act comedy, ‘The 
Charm School,’’ which will be presented 
on the evenings of May 17 and 18. 


Ontario 


Blenheim.—Rev. E. Minor, pastor. 
The work of the Sunday school and Mis- 
sion Circle is being carried on with good 
courage. The church services are not at- 
tended in large numbers; but for the small 
number of people belonging to the parish, 
the attendance is creditable. Easter day 
this year fell on the pastor’s regular day at 
Blenheim. At the morning hour, the 
communion service was celebrated. At 
night an Easter sermon was delivered by 
the pastor. The choir rendered some fine 
musical selections. Next November will 
occur the fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Blenheim church and 
the dedication of the building. Already 
steps have been taken looking to an ap- 
propriate observance of the occasion. 

Olinda.—Rev. E. Minor, pastor. The 
Mission Circle continues to carry on 
valiantly. The more recent of their many 
projects which has a social value as well 
as helping the ladies meet their financial 
obligations, was the anniversary supper, 
Friday night, April 13. In connection 
with the supper there is a sale of aprons 
and baked goods, and a program at the 
close. This year the affair was again a 
success and netted the Mission Circle 
over $40. The Sunday school has recently 
organized a class for young men and 
another for young women. Mr. Albert 
Bruner was chosen teacher for the former 
and Mrs. Esther Thompson for the latter. 
The church has lost two of its respected 
and valued members. Mr. Sylvester 
Reive died March 22. Mr. Reive had 
passed by several years his three score and 
ten. He had been ill for over three years. 
He was a member of the Olinda church, 
as are his wife and younger son, Lloyd. 
He leaves, besides these, a daughter and 
two other sons. The funeral was held in 
the church, conducted by the pastor and 
attended by a large concourse of relatives 
and neighbors. Mr. Lawrence Upcott 
died in the prime of his life, April 5. He 
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had been ill but a short time. His death 
occurred at the Walkerville hospital, where 
he had been taken for an operation for 
appendicitis. Lawrence was the oldest 
son of Mr. Peter Upcott, who for a number 
of years has been treasurer of the On- 
tario Convention. There remain one 
sister, three brothers and the father, be- 
sides his wife and six year old son to mourn 
his untimely death. The funeral was 
conducted by the pastor at the residence. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Messiah.—Rey. Herbert 
E. Benton, D. D., pastor. Nine new mem- 
bers were received at the Easter morning 
service and one child was christened. 
The church school held a special Easter 
service at noon and a short but effective 
pageant, “The Consecration of Sir Gala- 
had,’’ was presented at the evening 
service. 

* * 

“CRIME AND CHRISTIANITY” 
(Continued from page 514) 
position, and has the income from a fund 
of over $1,500. The membership is just 
ninety, showing a gain of one for the year, 

over the usual deaths and resignations. 

Dr. Huntley, as chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, for himself and Messrs. 
Blagbrough and Sears, in a very humorous 
strain, commenting on the value of the 
seven members of the old board who were 
‘nominated for re-election, emphasized the 
desirability of each and every one, from 
the Flint in the president to the strength 
of the final man, Sampson. The officers 
for 1928-29 are: President, Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, D. D.: vice-president, Victor A. 
Friend; secretary, James D. Tillinghast; 
treasurer, Roscoe Pierce; Napoleon E. 
Tougas, Charles R. Duhig, and Edwin R. 
Sampson. 

Benjamin N. Johnson, of Lynn, and 
Cummings L. Lothrop of Springfield were 
elected members. 

President Bissell said that of the sixty- 
eight tickets out of the total of 2,000 for 
all denominations allotted to the club for 
places at the great Interchurch Banquet 
on May 14, at Mechanics Hall, when Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick will be the orator, 
only nine were left, and unless spoken for 
he would let non-members of the club 
have them. Both:men and women can 
_ attend. 

The club is fortunate in having Wm. V. 
Pett to preside at the piano for the com- 
munity songs. Inglis Van Buskirk, of the 
Grove Hall choir, again proved popular 
as a soloist and story teller. 

One goal of the club is to restore its 
membership to a figure above 100 early 
in the next season. The fine influence of 
the club in the parishes for the past fifty- 
five years is well known. Many ministers 
have been keen in recognizing this. Grove 
Hall is a strong church in part because its 
strong men are constant and active at- 
tendants at the club gatherings. The live, 
successful ministers always come into the 
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club and have their men with them, sitting 
together or near men from other parishes. 
James D. Tillinghast. 
ick 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 533) 
ing agent of the Methodist Book Concern 
and in other ways has served conspicu- 
ously. His faith in the ““Godhood of Jesus 
Christ’’ has not been shaken, but he has 
felt the necessity for revision of many 
“traditional conceptions.’’ This volume 
of his old age tells us of ‘‘the things that 
remain’’ after all the revisions. He is 
not convincing in his argument but he is 
very sincere, very eager to do full justice 
to modern thought, very earnest in his 
Christian emphasis. This would be an 
excellent book to fall into the hands of a 
younger Methodist minister who had not 
yet begun to think independéntly. Wheth- 
er it would long satisfy him is another 
question. But a book that makes one 
wish he knew its author is a book that 
was worth writing. 
HeE. BS: 


Reviews this week are by Cyril Harris, 
assistant professor in Brown University, 
and the editor of the department. 


* * 


DR. BENTON TO HIS COLLEAGUES 


The following letter has been sent to 
correspondents for the Commission on 
Foreign Affairs and World Peace, by the 
chairman, Dr. Herbert E. Benton: 

The season of: State Conventions and 
Associations will soon be upon us. 

It surely is timely that a place shall be 
made on each program for a presentation 
of some phase of the peace cause, either 
in the form of an address, a debate or a 
resolution, which last should be adequately 
discussed and not passed in a merely 
casual manner. 

Topics might be such as the following: 

(1) The proposed ‘‘multilateral trea- 
ties’ for the renunciation of war. 

(2) The foreign policy of the United 
States with special reference to foreign 
investments and to our relations with 
Latin America. (Get material from the 
Foreign Policy Association, 3 West 29th 
St., New York City.) 

(3) The League of Nations—by no 
means a dead issue in this country. (Ma- 
terial from the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association, 15 West 87th St., 
New York City.) 

(4) Such general topics as: ““The Causes 
and Cure of War,” or any phase of Inter- 
national Relations. (Material from Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick, 105 East 22d St., New 
York City.) 

(5) Mexican Friendship School Bags. 
(Material from Mrs. Jeanette Emrich, 
105 East 22d St., New York City.) 
Universalist church and Sunday school 
should send at least one of these bags. 

We urge that conferences on Sunday 
school work study the ‘Materials for 
Education for Peace,’? which may be se- 
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cured from Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, 
105 East 22d St., New York City, care of 
the Federal Council of Churches. This is 
new and excellent. (Rev. Hal T. Kearns 
is a member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion for Peace which has issued this com- 
pilation.) 

We hope you will report to your com- 
mission whatever you may do along this 
line. 

ee ss 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 52. Henderson, 
N. Y., 5. Attleboro, Mass., Murray, 12. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 1. Rockport, Mass., 
1. Muncie, Ind., 6. Pittsfield, Me., 
8. Detroit, Mich., 5. Total, 85. 


* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Previously,reporved sae ai eiiaie 629 
Rumford, Maines.) a eee ee 13 
Rockland, "Waimen. 4 see eee 5 
Pittstield? Miainenents on tere barns 8 


Norway, Maine™...- are eens eee 8 


Bangor, Mame*es on... eee 10 
W oodsvilles Negi. sen cine eee oe 15 
Hutsonyille; Pils sentence eee 2 
Galesburg; Tllt west ae aera pai) 
Detroit! Mich? a cece 10 
Indianapolis;-Inds spice vee eee 6 
Muncie; Ind. — =. 5. eee 22 
Syracuse, NEY ese eee ie 14 
Henderson, IN.) Yn. see oeas 6 
Tarpon Springs, lasses ey. a eee 17 
Cambridge, Mass., First .......... 12 
Attleboro, Mass., Murray ........ 28 
Lowell, Mass., Grace .......... 14 
Rockport, Masses cto saree aan rr 9 

Total oe eee co ee oe 838 

* * 
CHURCH UNITY 
There are increasing discussions on 


every hand among Protestant communions 
of this all embracing topic of Church 
Unity. It is a subject which just now is 
receiving more deep consideration than 
in many previous years. He would be silly 
who endeavors to make a prophecy as to 
what will come of all this discussion and of 
all these many good plans to bring our 
Protestant denominations closer together— 
but there is one thing we wish to point 
out and we believe that this is the most 
significant phase of the present situation. 
It is, that this movement is in many in- 
stances at least coming from and being 
sponsored by the rank and file of Protestant 
churches rather than by the Protestant 
clergy. Mind you, we do not say that the 
Protestant clergy is not in favor of some 
sort of united action among the denomina- 
tions, but our observation leads us to be- 
lieve that the clergy generally is getting 
miles behind the rank and file in this 
present movement. We base all this not 
alone upon what we read but upon actual 
and close observation. We understand 
that the movement in Walpole, Mass., to 
merge the three Protestant churches there 
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was not engineered primarily by de- 
nominational officials. That instance is 
typical of what we believe may happen in 
any place, for we are confident that there 
is a rapidly growing sentiment among 
the common folk of all Protestant churches 
looking to unions quite similar to this one. 

Wouldn’t it be funny if we ministers 
woke up some fine morning to find out 
that the thing for which we have been 
praying so long had suddenly come to pass 
—during the time we were having our 
nap?—George D. Walker, Editor Empire 


State Universalist. 
* a 


THE FERRY BEACH REUNION 
Elmer D. Colcord 


On March 23 Ferry Beachers assembled 
at 6 p. m. in the parlors of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Charlestown, Mass., 
for the annual reunion of 1928. At 6.30 
all sat down to dinner. Rey. Clarence 
Cowing of Malden said grace. Then 
came a satisfying dinner. 

Dr. Gibbs spoke of his dream of a 
men’s dormitory. 

Rey. Roger F. Etz, acting in double 
capacity, brought us the welcome and 
hospitality of the First - Universalist 
Church of Charlestown and the Ferry 
Beach treasurer’s report. 

The secretary reported on the prospects 
of the coming season and urged upon all 
the necessity for early reservations. 

Carl Hempel brought us a fine word and 
led the singing of Ferry Beach songs, and 
Edward Hempel read a part of the excit- 
ing Paris chapter of “The Private Life of 
E. Hempel, Gentleman of Fortune.” 

Others spoke of what Ferry Beach is 
and means and may yet become. It is 
good to recal! that in the last two or three 
years more has actually been accomplished 
than ever before. This is not to belittle 
the past, for the foundations of success 
were laid by many in the lean years, 
especially by Dr. Rowland. But it is to 
encourage us with the thought that some 
of our dreams are coming true. 

Rey. Arthur E. Wilson, the president of 
the Association, presided at the dinner. 
We were glad to see Rev. and Mrs. Stanley 
Manning from Augusta. They brought 
along with them from Maine Rey. Milo 
B. Folsom. : 

Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Browne, Mrs. Keniston, Mrs. Rice and 
Helen, Mr. and Mrs. Warren Guild, Miss 
Hatch, Miss Brooks, Dr. Huntley, Mrs. 
Nelson, Miss Marshall, Mrs. Watson, Bert 
Goff, Carl Olson, Charles Lewis, Myrtle 
Belyea, Mrs. Etz, Jack and Dorothy, 
Thelma Brown, Muriel Burns, Howard 
Spoerl, Mrs. Elsner and a whole lot of 
Ferry Beach folks whose faces all were 
glad to see and whose names would be 
recorded did space permit. 

Dr. Etz entertained us with two reels 
of Ferry Beach movies, taken last summer, 
in which the art of the silver screen was 
demonstrated at its highest. 


During the course of the evening, after 
dinner, I was, in a friendly way, denounced 
as a Unitarian in a Universalist enterprise. 
The accusation gave rise to a bit of re- 
flection. I was born in a Universalist 
family and reared and brought up in a 
Universalist Sunday school and church, 
which, by the way, had a famous Unitarian 
minister as its pastor for several years. 
I went to a Universalist college and gradu- 
ated from a Universalist theological semi- 
nary. I was ordained to the Universalist 
ministry in a Universalist church and have 
held two happy Universalist pastorates. 
I pumped the Universalist organ in a 
Universalist church for three years and 
have continuously attended the Uni- 
versalist summer meetings at Ferry Beach 
with but few omissions since 1912. To be 
sure, I now hold and enjoy a Unitarian 
pastorate. But then I also hold fellow- 
ship in the Universalist, Congregational 
and Unitarian denominations, have taught 
in a Congregational college, am now at- 


' tending a strongly Presbyterian institution 


and teaching in a Dutch Reformed uni- 
versity; last fall I was numbered among 
the sons of Israel who absorbed wisdom 
from a famous Jewish scientist and next 
year I expect to sit at the feet of a learned 
Catholic. I also belong to the Y. M.C.A., 
in fact I am proud to have been a member 
of that organization since 1915. In spite 
of all this heresy I still lay claim to the 
name Universalist and refuse to be con- 
sidered an ‘‘outsider.”’ 

And so to the specter of denomina- 
tionalism in the mind of my friend which 
prompted the ostracizing remark, I would 
reply: ‘If indeed this Universalism be 
treason, make the most of it. It is not I 
who have been untrue to the standards of 
Universalism, but you when you think it 


of me.” 
* * 


MR. HERSEY TO THE MINISTERS 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, whose resig- 
nation as pastor of the Universalist church 
in Canton, N. Y., was announced some 
time ago, has sent a personal letter to 
Universalist ministers which throws light 
upon the economic conditions surrounding 
some of our ministers. No man in the 
Universalist ministry believes more com- 
pletely in the ministry or enjoyed more 
whole-heartedly both the preaching and 
the pastoral work than Mr. Hersey. 

Mr. Hersey has purchased the Sherwin 
music store in Canton. Before going into 
the ministry he had a large private business 
for twenty years as a piano tuner in 
Greater Boston. He was a member of the 
firm of Ward and Hersey in Boston. 

In his letter to the ministers Mr. Hersey 
says: 

“Beonomic necessity has forced me to 
yield but not to surrender. My Canton 
pastorate’ has come to an end amicably, 
and no other parish at the salary I must 
have (family of six; three sons in college 
and daughter to educate) wil) even listen 


to a man of my age (58). Four of our de- 
nominational leaders, my personal friends, 
advise and approve the move I have made. 
When I gave up. an established business, 
and studied ten years for the ministry, I 
intended to “‘stay.’’ It is my misfortune 
that it is impossible for me to do so for a 
time. I hope to return in a few years when 
I can accept a small salary and devote all 
that is in me, for the rest of my life, to the 
ealling and to the church of my devotion.” 
* * 


REV. ADA C. BOWLES 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles, retired Univer- 
salist clergyman, lecturer and missionary, 
widow of Rey. Benjamin F. Bowles, died 
Saturday, April 14, in her ninety-second 
year, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Alfred R. Pratt, in Weston, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Bowles was born in Gloucester on 
August 2, 1836, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. David W. Burpee. A school teacher 
at the age of fifteen years, she was married 
at twenty-two. She studied for the minis- 
try under her husband, a Universalist 
clergyman, and after preaching a year or 
two, was ordained to the ministry in 1874. 

She had presided over parishes of the 
Universalist denomination in Marlboro, 
Easton, Pa., Trenton, N. J., East Glouces- 
ter, and Pomona, Calif., besides carrying 
on the pastorate of her husband’s church 
in Abingdon for a year after his death. 
She was the first woman minister on the 
Massachusetts Convention Board. Be- 
sides her work in her own and her hus- 
band’s parishes, she had lectured as a 
contemporary of Julia Ward Howe, Susan 
B. Anthony, Mary A. Livermore and 
Lucey Stone, with whom she was inti- 
mately acquainted, on woman suffrage, 
temperance and housekeeping, in most of 
the large cities of the country. When 
nearly seventy years old she worked in 
the South as missionary during seven or 
eight strenuous years for the Universalist 
Church. 

She was a member of the Professional 
Woman’s Club and the Wintergreen Club 
of Boston. She was the president of the 
latter club at the time of her death. 
Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. Louise 
B. Henn of Piedmont, Calif., and Mrs. 
Pratt, with whom she lived. 

Funeral services were held April 17, 
in the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Weston, conducted by Dr. John Clarence 
Lee, pastor of the Universalist church in 
Gloucester, assisted by Rev. Miles Hanson, 
Jr., minister of the Unitarian church in 
Weston. Burial was in Mount Auburn. 


“ATIC 


FOR FERRY BEACH 


Last year the Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association had a most successful fair, and because 
of the event were able to give the Association the 
sum of $400 toward the debt on the new building. 
This year we are going to try to make at least $500, 
and ask the co-operation of all who are interested in 
Ferry Beach to solicit from their church friends and 
donate generously themselves. 
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We plan to hold a sale on Tuesday, July 17, to 
reach the Y. P. C. U. delegates, and one on Tuesday, 
July 31, for the G. S. S. A. delegates. 

There will be many attractive tables, jewelry, 
candy, grabs, aprons, faney articles, handkerchiefs, 
ete. Articles for any of the tables will be most grate- 
fully received. Please help us to pay for that fine 
new building which every one enjoyed so much 
last year. 

Please address your contributions to Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, between July 1 and 
July 10. 

Mrs. Carl A. Hempel, 


For the Committee. 
* * 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention will meet at the Hamilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Monday and Tuesday, May 7 and 8, 
to receive reports and for the transaction of any 
business which may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 

Any matters to be presented at the meeting 
should be in the hands of the Secretary not later than 
May 1, 1928. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 

176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

* * 


BRITISH CONGREGATIONAL PILGRIMAGE 
June 10-16, 1928 

Sunday, June 10, arrive steamship Celtic. 
vices on shipboard, Boston Harbor. 

Monday, June 11, landing. Visit to Lexington 
and Concord. 

Tuesday, June 12, visits to historic points in Bos- 
ton. Suppers and lawn parties at Congregational 
Churches. 

Wednesday, June 13, pilgrimage to Plymouth. 
Fall River boat to New York. 

Thursday and Friday, June 14 and 15, in New 
York. 

Saturday, June 16, sail for home. 

* * 
TICKETS AVAILABLE 


Dr. Flint M. Bissell still has several tickets left 
for the banquet of Religious Clubs to be held at 
Mechanics Hall on Monday, May 14. 

ex 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


April 14, Rev. H. B. Robinson transferred to New 
Hampshire subject to approval of that committee. 
George F. Fortier, Clerk. 
ae 
W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 
The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Connecticut will hold their annual Convention in 
New Haven May 9 at 1.30 p.m. An inspiring pro- 


gram has been planned and a large delegation is de- 
sired. 


Ser- 


Louise W. Marble, Secretary. 
* Ox 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 69th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, North Attleboro, Mass., May 
16 and 17, 1928, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained elergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life- 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and 
of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The North Attleboro Universalist Church extends 
a hearty invitation to Universalists of Massachusetts 
to attend the Convention to be held in their church, 
May 15, 16 and 17: 

Those desiring accommodations should com- 
municate with Mrs. Carrie Baker, 90 Bank St., 
chairman of the Hospitality Committee, not later 
than May 10. Lodging and breakfast will be pro- 
vided in private homes without cost, or, upon ap- 
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plication to Mrs. Baker, reservations will be made 
at Hotel Hixon, North Attleboro’s brand new 60- 
room modern hotel which will be open in time for 
the Convention. The room rates at the hotel range 
in prices from $2.00 single to $7.00 double. There 
are a number of connecting suites with connecting 
bath adaptable for parties of three or four. The 
rooms with no bath have running water. 
x % 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-sixth annual session of the Connect- 
icut Universalist Convention will be held at New 
Haven Wednesday and Thursday, May 9 and 10, 
1928. 

The occasional sermon will be preached by Rev. 
D. E. Trout of Meriden, 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
* * 
CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 


The California Universalist Convention will be 
held at Pasadena, May 8-10. Preacher of Occa- 
sional Sermon, Rev. Clyde Sheldon Shepard, D. D., 
of Los Angeles. 

F.L. Masseck, Secretary. 
- = * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Universalist Historical Society will hold its 
94th annual meeting at Stoughton, Mass., on Tues- 
day, May 22, at 3.30 p.m. Speakers: Mr. Murray 
H. Ballou, West Newton, on his grandfather, Rev. 
Massina B. Ballou, Hon. Oscar A. Marden of Stough- 
ton, and the Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., of Can- 
ton, on General Richard Gridley, Pioneer Univer- 
salist Layman. 


Obituary 
James Murray Eaton 


James Murray Eaton was born at Willett, Cort- 
land County, New York, Oct. 31, 1835, and died at 
his home in Fulton, Ill., Monday, March 12, 1928, 
after a long illness. He was of the seventh genera- 
tion of the descendants of John Eaton, who came 
from England in 1635 and settled at Dedham, Mass. 
J. Murray Eaton’s parents were John and Lucy 
Daines Eaton, who went to Illinois in 1836 as pio- 
neers and settled in Elkhorn Grove in what is now 
Carroll County, when J. Murray was one year old. 
He was the eighth son and thirteenth child of his 
father’s fourteen children and had been a contin- 
uous resident of Illinois for over ninety years. 

On Oct. 28, 1869, Mr. Eaton married Miss Emily 
Greene of Lowell, Mass., and they began their 
domestic life on his farm in Garden Plain and made 
their home there for nearly a quarter of a century, 
moving to Fulton in 1893. Their only child lived 
but a short time, but they adopted and reared two 
sons and a daughter from early childhood. One son, 
Henry McKinley Eaton, enlisted for service in the 
Spanish-American War in Company F, First Regi- 
ment of Illinois Infantry, and died in hospital at 
Montauk, Long Island, soon after the regiment ar- 
rived there. The other son, Frank Ryder Eaton, 
became a railroad man and is now a locomotive 
engineer and resides at Maywood. The daughter, 
Myrtle, married Joseph Burgess, a prominent busi- 
ness man in Rock Island. She died about three 
years ago, survived by two children and her husband. 

Mrs. Eaton died Dec. 17, 1908, and Mr. Eaton, 
on Dec. 27, 1909, married Miss Clarissa D. Wilcox 
of Waterloo, Iowa, who survives him. 

Mr. Eaton was only a year old when his father’s 
family moved to Elkhorn Grove in 1836, and the 
home was a small log cabin, and his early school 
days were passed in a log schoolhouse. Later he 
attended the Center School in Elkhorn Grove and 
the Prairie School and a number of his schoolmates 
became prominent in the history of that part of the 
state. 

Mr. Eaton filled various official positions of local 
honor and trust. He represented the town of Gar- 
den Plain on the county board of supervisors for 
ten years, and for eight years was president of the 
board of education of the Fulton schools and left 
a record for ability and devotion. As a member of 
the city council and in every position of trust he 
was faithful to the confidence reposed in him. 

Always actively interested in government affairs, 
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he was a student of political questions and was never 
lacking or remiss in performing the duties of a good 
citizen. He cast his first vote for President in 
Whiteside County in 1856 and the last Presidential 
election gave him the opportunity to cast his eight- 
eenth vote for a President. Politically he was a 
consistent and conservative Democrat. 

Mr. Eaton was a member of the Masons for sixty- 
four years. He became identified with Fulton City 
Lodge, No. 189, A. F. and A. M., in 1864, and in 
1867 he assisted in organizing the Masonic lodge in 
Albany, and was made master and served in that 
position for twelve years. After his removal to Ful- 
ton in 1894, he rejoined the Fulton lodge and for a 
long term of years filled the office of secretary. After 


fifty years as a Master Mason, he took the degrees 
of a Royal Arch Mason and became a member of 
Fulton Chapter, No. 108, R. A. M. 

Always interested in fraternal and benevolent 
orders, over forty years ago he joined the Modern 
Woodmen of America and for several years he served 
as clerk of Camp No. 2, M. W. A., and undoubtedly 
was among the oldest Woodmen in continuous mem- 
bership as well as age in Illinois. 

The funeral services were held im the Fulton 
Presbyterian church. Dr. L. Ward Brigham, of 
Chicago, assisted by Rev. Joel N. Gustafson, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, had charge of the ser- 
vices. Fulton City Lodge, A. F. and A. M., took 
charge of the ceremonies at the cemetery. 

In all his business transactions Mr. Eaton was 
strictly reliable, and never remiss in his duties as a 
good citizen and followed high ideals in regard to his 
relations with his fellow men. His was a long, clean 
and honorable life and he left the splendid heritage 
of a good name and an upright character. 

Mr. Eaton was a constant reader of the Christian 
Leader and its forerunners, from the days of his child- 
hood until his death. 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A nonsectarian library 
for Biblical study 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day 
including Sunday 
1.30 tO 4.30 
Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk to Leicester 


Street, to Hayden Road 
Books may be borrowed by mail 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING _ 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
eome to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Woreester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


Could Your Boy 
Own a Finer 


Book Than Send 


The BIBLE? catalog, 


call 


. , Gt the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lembard offers Academic, Scientific and Mustie 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
eontemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


e 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {is an endowed boarding schoe! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are eommodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere ol 
the schoo! is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoéi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
8 domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New Engiand town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very res 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University ef Chicago, offera ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


It was Easter time. We were at grand- 
pa’s. Ham for Easter was under discus- 
sion. Mother gave us as her theory of the 
origin of ham for Haster the fact that the 
Jews were not allowed to eat ham; there- 
fore the early Christians chose ham to 
show their difference in religion. Where- 
upon five-year-old daughter, who does not 
like ham, said, ‘Well, anyways, I’m 
glad none of us are Christians. We're 
only Americans and Methodists.’”’—Zion’s 
Herald. 

* * 

First Coster: ‘‘Well, poor old Bill’s gone!”’ 

Second Coster (scornfully): ‘‘Poor, in- 
deed! Luckiest bloke in the market. 
Couldn’t touch nuffink without it turned 
to money. Insured ’is ’ouse—burned 
in a month. Insured ’isself again’ acci- 
dents—broke ’is arm first week. Joined 
the burial serciety last Friday, and now 
’e’s ’opped it. I calls it luck!’’—Epworth 
Herald. 

* * 

“In your paper this morning you wrote 
of my speech at the public meeting last 
night as the ‘insane drivelings of a played- 
out politician.’ ”’ 

“What: My dear sir, I am truly sorry 
if it appeared that way in our paper. The 
word I used was ‘inane.’ ’’—Boston Tran- 
Script. 

* * 

Young Mrs. Green (at bank-teller’s 
window): ‘‘I wish to open an account here.”’ 

Teller: ‘“‘Very well, madam. How much 
do you want to deposit?’’ 

Mrs. Green: ‘‘Why, nothing. I want 
to draw out forty dollars.”—Dallas Hurry 
Back News. 

* * 
And the pistols’ red glare, 
Bombs bursting in air 
Give proof through the night 
That Chicago’s still there. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
* * 

A Chicago judge estimates that there 
are 350,000. persons in this country who 
make a living by crime. Which seems to 
indicate that the wages of sin are mis- 
represented.—San Diego Union. 

* x 

Mayor Thompson has got McAndrew 
“ousted’’ only about two months after 
Mac’s term of office ended, so perhaps by 
next year he will get King George III 
dethroned.—Tampa Tribune. 

* * 

Found—Lady’s handbag containing two 
Octagon Soap Coupons, One Red Cross 
Stamp, a quantity of Church of God 
Literature and One Pair of Dice.—Sweet- 
water (Tenn.) paper. 

* * 
F Figures are mighty interesting things. 
They show that unemployment was 
wide-spread and that gasoline consump- 
tion increased 12.4 per cent in 1927.— 
Nashville Banner. 
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ravon DID JESUS MEAN IT? cis... 


By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 
Pastor of Church of Our Father, Detroit 


President Universalist General Convention 
Here is a vigorous and stimulating discussion of four key-note sayings of Jesus: 
‘“Resist Not Evil’’ “No Thought for the Morrow’’ 


‘““Love Your Enemies’? ‘‘Judge Not’’ 


Two chapters are devoted to each saying, making eight great lessons in spiritual 
culture. 


The book is designed primarily for the general reader, and is written in a popular, 
intensely interesting style and without technical terms or phraseology. Yet it is admir- 
ably adapted for use in classes or study groups. Following each chapter are suggested 
exercises for individual practise and demonstration. 


204 pages. Cloth binding. Price $1.00. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 

Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. ~ 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 


Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 
theology.” 

Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


